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PNates. 
CRYPTOGRAPHY. 

A cryptograph, or, as it is not unfrequently 
termed, a cypher, is a message (written or tele- 

aphed as the case may be) of which the mean- 
ing is rendered unintelligible to all unacquainted 
with the rules followed in its construction. These 
rules, privately agreed upon by the parties corre- 
sponding, usually apply to the substitution of 
symbols for letters: sometimes also, but less 
frequently, to a systematic misplacement of the 
letters from their proper positions in a word. They 
admit of almost endless variety. 

The process of finding out the rule by an ana- 
lytical investigation of the cipher is called dect- 
phering, and the true meaning thus obtained, the 
evolution. The operation is often a difficult, if not 
impossible one, and has occasionally engaged the 
attention of very profound thinkers. 

Methods of secret communication, somewhat 
resembling modern cipher, appear to have been 

ractised in very early times. The scytala of the 
Spartans has been often considered as forming an 
. early link in its development. During the last 
two or three centuries numerous improved systems 
have been invented, and frequently employed both 
im matters of national importance and in the more 
ordinary affairs of life. In our day cipher lends its 
aid to politics, war, commerce, love, and even, 
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occasionally, to crime. A mystic line in a column 
of newspaper advertisements—to the uninitiated 
a senseless jumble of marks and letters—may 
often convey the message of a lover to his mistress ; 
or it may sometimes be the friendly caution from 
a thief to his “ pal.” During the civil wars at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, cipher dis- 
patches were so much in vogue that each army 
seems to have employed experts for the evolution 
of any it might capture from the other side. Of 
those men who made deciphering a study and pro- 
fession pro tem., perhaps the most remarkable was 
Wallis, the leading mathematician of his time. 

It is, indeed, chiefly in war, when communica- 
tions between generals of division and others 
must pass through an enemy’s country, that cipher 
assumes its greatest importance, for the messages 
in many cases can be trusted in no other form. 
Written in cipher they conceal from the enemy, 
should he intercept them, information and orders 
respecting future operations, on the carrying out 
of which possibly the fate of a campaign depends. 
Of course this is supposing him unable to evolve 
their meaning. 

Having said thus much respecting the uses to 
which cipher may be applied, I proceed to de- 
scribe very briefly several systems more or less 
intricate. 

In devising rules for the construction of a mes- 
sage, the following conditions ought to be attended 


| to:— 


1. The cipher produced must be sufficiently 
intricate as to render its evolution under all pro- 
bable circumstances hardly possible. Theoretically 
no ordinary cryptograph of more than a certain 
length ought, perhaps, to be considered quite proof 
against unravelment when submitted to a clever 
expert—allowing him unlimited time; but prac- 
tically, when time is an object, many are so. 

2. The rules must be concise and easily remem- 
bered. 

3. They ought to be of such a nature that their 
application both directly to the construction and 
inversely to the reading of a cipher shall be 
simple and expeditious processes. It would be 
absurd were a general on the field of battle to 
receive a dispatch requiring an hour for its in- 
terpretation. Circumstances ought to guide us in 
our choice of a rule. Where secrecy is all-essen- 
tial, and time of little moment, this last condition 
may therefore be somewhat ignored. 

We will now take the following as examples 
of very easy cipher :— 

(1)... . Uf beesftt zpv sfrojsf jt fihiu Mfx Tusffu. 
The meaning of which is— 

“ The address you require is eight New Street.” 
Here the rule has been to substitute as a symbol 
for any particular letter the next to it in the 
alphabet: b has been written for a, f for e, and 
so on, 
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(2) Uope ldbe ldbine ftspi. J fwhi uosbfm ubiu fi | 
mmjx fe efidubsdt, In — (2) the letters | 
are symbolised exactly as in (1); but in addition 
to this, each word is inverted and must be read | 
backwards. This the reader can decipher for | 
himself. 

Frequently, however, letters are replaced by 
others which have no apparent alphabetical con- | 
nection with them. The Soldier's Pocketbook, by 
Colonel Wolseley, describes an admirable method 
of this kind, in which the required substitutions 
may be at once found on reference to a diagram. 
The construction of the diagram is readily learnt 
and remembered by all interested in cipher corre- 
spondence, but this is useless in any particular | 
case without a knowledge of the key, which is a 
word secretly agreed upon by the writer and per- 
son addressed. Of course, marks of any kind may 
be used as symbols, but letters or figures are 
usually employed. 

Where acipher is long enough to include a cer- 
tain proportion of the letters most commonly in 
use, or, more correctly speaking, of their symbolical 
equivalents (supposing each letter to have but 
one, and the language to be known), its evolution 
is generally possible by attending to the following 
considerations as given for the English language 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica :— 

1, Letters or symbols of most frequent occur- 
rence may be set down as meaning vowels. Of 
these, eis the most numerous, u the least so. 2. 
Vowels most common together are, ae and ow. 
8. Consonants most frequent at the end of words 
are: first, s; next to that,rand¢. 4. Whena 
character appears double, it is generally f, J, s, or 
vowelseand a. 5. The letter preceding or fol- 
lowing two similar characters is either a vowel or 
l, m,n, orr. 6. In deciphering begin with words 
of one letter; they will be a, 3, 0, or § 7. Then 
take those of two letters one of which will be a 
vowel. The most frequent in use are: to, be, by, 
of, on, or, no, as, at, if, in, it, he, me, my, us, we, 
am. 8. fn words of three letters, mostly two are 
consonants. The most frequent are: the, and, not, 
but, yet, for, tho’, how, why, all, you, she, is, her, 
our, who, may, can, did, was, are, has, had, let, one, 
two, six, ten, &c., some of which, and words of 
two letters, are found inevery sentence. 9. Most 
common words of four letters: this, that, then, thus, 
with, when, from, here, some, most, none, they, them, | 
whom, mine, your, self, must, will, have, been, were, 
four, five, nine, &e. 10. Of five letters: their, 
these, those, which, where, while, since, there, shall, 
might, could, would, ought, three, seven, eight, &c. 
11. Words of two or more syllables frequently 
begin with double consonants or with a preposi- 
tion: ¢.¢., a vowel joined with one or more con- 
sonants. Most common double consonants: di, dr, | 





dr, fi, fr, gl, gr, ph, pl, pr, sh, sl, sp, st, th, tr, wh, 
wr, 


&e. 


Most common prepositions: com, con, 


| long word are most frequently: ck, id, if, mn 


| to the index-letter of that word. 





de, dis,ex, im, in, int, mis, per, pre, pro, re, sub, 


sup, un, &c. 12. Double consonants at the end of 


nd, ng, rl, rm, rp, rt, sm, st, xt, &e. Most common 
terminations: e, ed, en, er, e8, et, ing, ly, son, sion, 
tion, able, ence, ment, full, less, ness, &c. 

On principles analogous to these, ciphers written 
in other languages may (in the majority of cases) 
be evolved. 

Many ciphers are rendered more puzzling than 
they otherwise would be by having the words 
joined together as though the whole formed one 
word, and furthermore by the omission of short 
words such as the, and, &c., the absence of which 
does not destroy the true sense. The use of 
capitals may also be dispensed with. 

ut to come to more abstruse systems. If, 
instead of always representing the same letter by 
one symbol, we have several, and employ one or 
other of them ad libitum, the evolution (without 
the help of a key) becomes extremely difficult, if 
not practically impossible. The following appears 
to me a sufficiently easy method of carrying out 
this principle. Some easily remembered sentence 
containing every letter of the alphabet, and in 
which the most common ones are several times 
repeated, is chosen for a key; the words are let- 
tered in alphabetical rotation, and the letters in 
each word numbered from the beginning of that 
word. Suppose, for instance, we take for our key 
the following sentence, which fulfils these con- 
ditions — 

“ (a) probity, (5) kindness (c) of (d) manner, 
(e) intelligence, (f) and (g) zeal (A) for (¢) the 
(j) service, (K) are (2) qualities (m) whic h(n) 
justly (0) excite (p) admiration.” 

To each word an index-letter is affixed, as the 
reader will observe. The numbering of the letters 
is not shown—it can be readily obtained by 
counting. As an aid both in remembering and 
applying the key, the tnztial letters of its words, 
with their index-letters below each, may be kept 
in a written form always at hand. Thus— 


PKOMIAZFTSAQWJEA 
abedefghijk il mnep 


Now, in constructing a cipher, the symbol to be 
used for a letter is obtained wherever we find 
that letter in the key, and is formed of the num- 
ber of the letter in the word containing it attached 
As an illustra- 
tion, suppose we had to cipher “gun,” we have 
but one g, which is the 8th letter in the word 
“ intelligence,” whose index-letteris e. For g we 
therefore write e8. For « we have two symbols, 
viz., 72 and n2, either of which we may employ; 
and for n eight, viz., 83, 05, d3, d4, e2, e10,/2, 
plO. One form of cipher for “gun ” is, therefore, 
e8, n2, d3. Where capitals occur we may use 


capital index-letters. 
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An analysis of our key will at once give an idea 
of its power. 


Letters. Symbols. Letters, Symbols. 
A—d2, f'1, 93,41, 13, pl, pS. | N—63,b5,d3,d4,e2,e10, &e. 
B—a4 


b> | O—a3, cl, h2,p9. 
—ell, 76, m4, 03. P—al. 
D—bA, £3, p2. Q—il. 


E—06,d5,e4, e9,e12,92,&c. | R—a2, d6, h3, 73, k2, p5. 
S—b7, b8, 71, 19, n3. 
G—e8. T—a6, e3, i1, 16, n4, &c. 
H—i2, m2, m5. J—I2, n2. 


J—ab, b2, el, e7, 75, 15, &e. vV—j4. 


J—anl. W—ml. 
xX—1. X—o?2. 
L—e5, e6, g4, 14, n5. ¥—a7, n6. 
M—dl, p3. Z—gl. 


Let us now apply this key to the dispatch— 

“ The enemy has destroyed bridge over R. at N. 
Forces to oppose him must be sent via Northern 
rail.” 

In cipher it runs thus, at least this is one form 
of construction :— 

I Wb3d5dla7 12d2b7 f 3e4b8a6d6a3n6e9p2 
e4h3abb4e8b6 clj4ddj3 “A2. fle3 Bo. 
C2AZ3m4e4b8  e3a3_clalalh2j1b6 = 12b2p3 
@1l2b711 ad4d5 b8e4d316 j4el fl 
DAa3a2e3m29d6d4 h3g8e7g4. 

Observe that where the same word occurs both 
in the key and in the dispatch we may conveni- 
ently symbolize it by the index-letter alone. In 


the above Jis put for “ the ”—a word which might, | 


however, have been omitted. 
Here is another example of the system which 
the reader may easily decipher. 

Mld2b4al ddebllelj8flc3ade5e2n2 e3b3abe7i5 
e4d2d5i8. Ob5d4h2. a2f2el A3g2/6. g4glad 
QLNli2ate3e5jlise7Ti8 1362 03d2j/5d3elh2 
A BA, 

The key consists in the absurd sentence— 
“Doctor John Quack, being extremely in want | 
of patients, resolved to make some by turning | 
prize-fighter” ; which, if we take only the initial | 
letters, may be abbreviated in a form useful for 
reference, as in the last case. 
DIQBEIWOPRTMSBTPF 
abedefghijkimnopg 
Another plan of cipher, which, if too elaborate 


for ordinary purposes, might, I think, some- | 
times be employed with advantage for short | 


messages of great sere consists in repre- 
senting letters by num 
ing a certain letter is not, however, a constant 


quantity, but one depending on others, some of | 


which vary. It may depend, for instance: (1) | 
on the position the letter t 
that of the word in a sentence, as well as (3) on | 
its own alphabetical value, ie. the number it 
occupies in the alphabet counted from the begin- 
ning ; the relationship these several quantities have 
to one another being’defined by a simple equation. 
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To make the system perfectly intelligible, sup- 
pose P to denote the alphabetical value of a letter 
whose symbol is X; a the number of the letter in 
a word, and } that of the word in the sentence— 
each sentence being worked out independently of 
those which precede it. The values of P for the 
whole alphabet are here shown :— 

ABCDEFGHIJKL§LMWNO 
1234567 891011 12 131415 
rPrenaesesrVTtreras = 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 

Almost any simple equation of some such form 
| as the following will do :— 

(1) x=P+ll—-a ,. 





or P= x+a-11 

(2)a=P+7+b-a . orP=x+a—(7+5) 

| (3) r=P+2(b6+10)—2a or P=x + 2a—2(6 +10) 
&e., &e. 

The message to be ciphered is first written out, 
and in calculating the values of x we count those 
of a and 6 for each letter as we proceed, and place 
them in the equation. Solved for P (as shown on 
the left), the equation gives us the key to be em- 
ployed in the evolution. In designing an equa- 
tion some moderately easy form is best, as the 
multiplication of high numbers involves a needless 
waste of time. Forms producing fractional values 
of the symbol ought also to be avoided, and it 
were as well to choose one not likely to give 
negative ones. This may be managed by remem- 
bering that P varies from 1 to 26; a is rarely 
more than 12, and 4 than 20—a sentence being 
taken as the collection of words between two 
periods. In this kind of cryptograph the symbols 
must be separated by commas to prevent possible 
confusion, and a dash or cross inserted between 
every word. 

As an example, we will apply equation (1) to 
the dispatch— 

“ Attack at four to-morrow morning.” 

The cipher is— 





vers. The number signify- | 


olds in a word; (2) on 


11,29,28,8,9,16—11 ,29—16,24,29,25—30,24,21, 
o« or oe 9o<« Oe e 
22,24,23,19,26—23,24,26,21,15,19,11. 
The message— 
“The enemy has thirty thousand men and one 
hundred guns.” 
—constructed on equation (2), is as follows :— 
27,14,10—13,21,11,18,29—17,9,26—30,17,17, 
25,26,30 —31,18,24,29,26,7,19,8 —25,16,24— 
14,26,15 — 29,27,17 — 23,35,27,16,29,15,13 — 


2 88 Og O86 
23,36,28,32. 


Let the reader unravel the following by means 
of equation (3) — 


J. R.C, 
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ANOTHER SONG OF THE WAR. 


The following song, which has a wide circula- 
tion in Paris, chiefly in Belleville, the White- 
chapel of the capital of France, is exceedingly 
clever, and illustrates what was stated in the 
political papers relating to the present feelings of 
the French people towards England. Besides 
that, such poetry is always interesting, and must 
be preserved as a part of general history. As a 
modern author has justly remarked : — 

“ These witty and popular effusions lighten for the 
hour the pressure of tyrannical power, and soothe the 
feelings of the people when under the influence of public 
excitement.”— The History of Political Literature Srom 
the Earliest Times, vol. u. ch, iii. By Robert Blackey. 
London, 1855. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Deux cotillons sont 4 Potsdam, 

L’un dit: “ Mein Gott!” l'autre “ G—! 
Appelez le roi de Baviére ; 

Il est en bas qui boit la biére.” 

—* Anne, mon frére, c’est ton tour. 
Grimpe au sommet de cette tour, 

Et dis-nous, sous peine de schlague, 
Tout ce que tu verras, sans blague.” 
Le bavard-oie a répondu:! 

“On sait que je me suis fendu? 
Tellement pour le roi Guillaume, 

Que j'ai compromis mon royaume. 

“ Je vous le dis sans calembourg, 

Pour la turne® de Brandebourg, 

Tl n’est chose que je ne fasse 

Afin de mériter ma grace.” 

— “Eh, de la tour!*+ Ohé, Lambert !° 
Que vois-tu ? "—*“ Je vois Wiirtemberg 
Et le Saxon ivres de rage, 

Qui se repaissent de carnage. 

“ Dans le sang ils vont trébuchant, 

Et, ce qui n’est pas moins touchant, 
Je vois les anciens A Versaille, 

Le verre en main, qui font ripaille. 

“ C'est le grand-duc de Mecklenbourg, 
Avee ce comte d’Eulenbourg, . 
Qui, s’étant rempli la besace,' 

Saigna, pour rire, un coq d’Alsace.7 








The talkative goose; pronounced as Davarois, Baya- 


ris 


s 


1 

an. 

2 I did my utmost. 

3 Turne, house, 

* An imitation of th 
5 A vulgar by-word 
© The belly. © 
7 Some years ago, the son of Graf von Eulenburg, 

being in liquor, killed a poor inoffensive French cook. The 
murderer was an officer in the Prussian army, and, if my 
recollections serve me well, his father was the minister of 
war. Having been tried by a court-martial, the gallant 
warrior was leniently dealt with, the judges considering 
the case as a kind of drunken brawl between a butcher 
and a cook, 


e call of stone-masons. 
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“ Reine-impératrice Augusta, 

Ton vieux pochard de mari t’a- 

T-il fait savoir par télégraphe 

Combien il a sifflé d’eau d’ affe ?® 

“Tl s'abreuve de raisiné,? 

Et n’a jamais moins lésiné ; 

Pour le mitonner davantage, 

Il fait briler ville et village. 

‘Mein Herr le comte de Bismarcls, 

Qui savoure le méme mare, 

Jure qu'il n’est rien qui l’égale, 

Et soir et matin s’en régale. 

“ Quand, sans peur d’étre bafoué, 

Guillaume dit: ‘ Dieu soit loué!’ 

John Bull, écuyer, de peur bléme, 

Répond : ‘ Nos boutiques de méme! 

FrancrsqvuE- MICHEL 

Athenzxum Club, Pall Mall, Feb. 20, 1871. 


;” 





P. A. L. or “N, & Q.”—If your valued corre- 
spondent should see this, allow me to express a 
hope that the capitulation of Paris will enable us 
again to profit by his ever-ready store of informa- 
tion. His last communication to your pages bears 
the date of September 24, 1870; and his delight 
on seeing “ N. & Q.” again, after so long an in- 
terval, can only be equalled by ours when we 
again recognise his pleasant answers to our multi- 
farious inquiries. M. D. 


“ CHATEAUX EN Espaene.”—Among the “Let- 
tres spirituelles” of S. Frangois de Sales occurs, I 
fancy, the first mention of this familiar phrase, 
which, as an equivalent for our own idiom of 
“ castles in the air,” has since then become pro- 
verbial. The subjoined passage I take from the 
1843 Paris edition of the Geuvres choisies de 8. 
Frangois de Sales, tom. premier, p. 285. In this 
particular epistle, the Bishop of Geneva (who 
flourished in the later half of the sixteenth and 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century, 1567- 
1622), addressing himself “& une dame,” in regard 
to the preparation for meditation and the perfect- 
ing oneself in one’s own vyocation, writes as 
follows :— 

“ Persévérez & bien yous vaincre yous-mesme en ces me- 
nues contradictions journalitres que vous ressentez : faites 
le gros de vos désirs pour cela ; scachez que Dieu ne veut 
rien de vous, sinon cela, pour maintenant. Ne vous 
amusez doncques pas A faire autre chose; ne semez point 
vos désirs sur le jardin d’autruy; cultivez seulement 
bien le vostre: ne désirez point de n’estre pas ce que vous 
estes, mais désirez d’estre fort bien ce que vous estes: 
amusez vos pensées A vous perfectionner en cela, et d porter 


| les croix ou petites ou grandes que vous y rencontrerez : 





et croyez-moy, c’est icy le grand mot et le moins entendu 
de la conduite spirituelle : chacun ayme selon son goust; 
peu de gens ayment selon leur devoir et le goust de Nos- 
tre-Seigneur. De quoy sert-il de bastir des chasteaux en 
Espagne, puisqu’'il nous faut habiteren France? C'est 
8 Sifflé d'eau d’affe, tossed off brandy. 
2 Raisine, blood, gore, 





=e 62 beet ae. oS Om we ek eC 





a -yS 
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ma vieille lecon, et vous l’entendrez bien. Dites-moy, 
ma chére fille, si vous la pratiquez bien.”—Lettres spiri- 
tuelles. 

According to one definition of the phrase I 
find “chateaux en Espagne ” explained thus—as 
“castles in the air, literally castles in Spain, a 
country in which ‘ castles’ are like angels’ visits, 
‘few and far between’ ”—an explanation which 
is simply frivolous. Here, in this incidental illus- 
trative reference of S. Francois de Sales, as it 
seems to me, we get at the original allusion out 
of which has grown up a saying that has since 
become proverbial. CHARLES KENT. 

Campden Hill, Kensington. 


Scorrrctsms iv AmertcaA.—Dean Ramsay, in 
his excellent and most entertaining Reminiscences 
of Scottish Life and Character (the fifteenth edi- 
tion of which is now before me), mentions several 
words and phrases which are peculiar to Scotland. 
Several of these are in use in the United States. 
Thus he says that “frail expresses infirmity of 
body, but implies no charge pm poms laxity in moral 
principle. * ‘We use the “word in this first sense 
as well as in the last, as “His health is very 
frail,” or “‘ He has grown quite frail.” 

In Scotland a person whose health has declined 
is said to have failed. This we also use, as “ He 
has failed greatly since I last saw him.” 

Dean Ramsay recollects “a peculiar Scottish 

hrase very commonly used, which now seems to 
_ passed away,” namely, “the expression fo 
let on, indicating the notice or observation of 
something or of some person. For example: ‘I 
saw Mr. —— at the meeting, but I never /e on 
that I knew he was present.’ This expression, 
with precisely this meaning, is in constant use 
among us; and it would be impossible to express 
the idea intended by any shorter phrase. 

Using behove for behoove is another Scotticism 
recorded by him. Mr. Mark Antony Trollope, in 
his volume on North America, mentions his meet- 
ing with a man in one of our Western States who 
thus pronounced the word. I never heard it so 





| 
the patient creature; but, in these days of forcing, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the length, though great, of the animal must have 

been much short of the Commonwealth one. He 

must, I think, have been a sign of the times, when 

monstrous things were breeding z. J. A. G, 
Carisbrooke. 


CuristopHorvs Morarrs.—I have before me 
two volumes of Masses, written by this celebrated 
Spaniard; and as I believe very little is known 

his music, and of these volumes in particular, 
it seems that “N. & Q.” becomes a fitting home 
for this note. The first volume is dedicated to 
“ Tllustriss. atque excellentis. Cosmo Medici 
Floren. Duci”; and contains three masses for 
four voices thus entitled (generally from the sub- 


| ject of the fugue): —1. “ De beata Virgine”; 2. 


mispronounced ; and the person of whom Mr. Trol- | 


lope speaks must one been either a Scotchman 
or the son of one: and hi aving re — to Mr. 
Trollope’s book, it gives me pleasure to add that, 
in my judgment, it is by far the faire i and most 
impartial work on this country ever written by an 
Englishman. UNEDA. 
Philadelphia, 
Evetyn’s “ Drary 


, ”: Gieantic Ox.—April 29, 
649— 


“ Aspice Domine”; 3. “Vulnerasti cor meum.” 
Three for five voices: 1. “Ave maris stella”; 
2. “Queramus cum pastoribus;” 5. “ L’homme 
armé.” And two for six voices: 1. “ Mille re- 
gretz”; 2. “Si bona suscepimus.” 

The second volume is dedics ated to “ Sanctissimo 
Paulo tertio Pontifici maximo,” and has a fine 
frontispiece, with the Pope blessing Morales, who 
is holding open his book of music at the mass 
“Tu es vas.” The sides of the plate are orna- 
mented with music and instruments; at the 
bottom are the arms of the Pope. This volume 
contains five masses for four voices:—1l. “Tu es 
vas electionis” ; 2. “ Benedicta es celor regina”; 3. 
“ Ave Maria”; 4. “Gaude Barbara”; 5. “ L’homme 
armé.” Three for five voices: 1. “ De beata Vir- 
gine”; 2. “Quem dicunt homines”; 3, “Pro 
defunctis.” 

The two volumes were printed at Rome by 
Valerius Doricus and Ludovicus, brothers, in the 
year 1544, They are printed in the old musical 
square notation, and unbarred; have five initial 
letters on each page ; and, at the top of each left- 
hand page, is the writer’s name, and on the right 
the name of the mass. It is said that only one 
other copy of this great work exists, which is at 
the Vatican; and any one who reprints the same 
is liable to excommunication. I hope my (minus 


ex-) communication will not be considered too 
1 


| long, as in all probability the books will get into 
| a library, and nothing more be known or thought 


of them. H. A, We 
pt. Alban’s, Holbort n. 
CENTENARIANS.—The following notices of per- 
sons who have lived for more than a century are 
worth prese ving rin“N. & Q,” Perhaps the 


| requisite proofs ma y be furnis h d in your pages. 


“TI saw in London an huge ox bred in Kent, seventeen | 
feet in length, and much higher than I could reach,” 

I saw in the Cattle Show of 1869 an ox which 
Stood, so said the catalogue, eighteen or twenty 
inches higher than any other beast in the show, 
80 that tall men 


stood on achair to manipulate | 


I have cut them from the Lincoln, Rutl land, and 
Stam ord Mercur 7] of January 20 :— 


“Mrs, Mary Pitt died} at Liskeard, Cor 
day, aged 102 years and 10 months, 
has been obtained of her longevity. 

“At Whittlesford, near Cambridge, on New Year’s 
Day, a woman named Sarah Dunn died, aged 101 years. 


nwall, the other 
rhe requisite proof 
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She had borne twelve children, and she had at ber death 
twenty grandchildren, sixty great-grandchildren, and 
thirteen great-great-grandchildren, But, singular to relate, 
out of all these there are only two males to perpetuate the 
name of Dunn. 

“ On Thursday the 12th died at Sandwich Mrs. Mary 
Butler, who was born at Worth, near Sandwich, March 
25, 1770, thus having attained the patriarchal age of 
100 years and nine months. Mrs, Butler, who was 
christened and married at her native village, had been a 
widow upwards of forty years, She was a sharp-speaking 
woman, had a quick ear and a good memory, but had for 
some years been quite blind.” 

K. P. D. E. 


The following cutting from The Times of 
January last deserves preservation in “N. & Q.”: 
Mrs. Surrtey Morse Copp, Acep 100.—“On the 17th 
Jan., at Sussex Lodge, Kingston Hill, the residence of her 
son, Edward S. Codd, Esq., aged 100 years, nine months, 
and six davs, Mrs. Shirley Morse Codd, relict of the late 
Major Philip Codd, of Rumstead Court, Sittingbourne, 
Kent, and Kensington.” 
8. C. 


Queries. 
THE BROKEN BRIDGE. 

This common street exhibition is well known 
by us under the name of the “ Chinese shades” 
and the “ Fantoccini”—an Italian name which 
means (according to some Italian lexicographers) 
Chinese phantoms or shades.* The French say 
that the amusement is of Italian origin, so far at 
least, I presume, as they are concerned. The 
Italians say that it came to them from China. I 
have never witnessed the Broken Bridge in 
France, but I know that it is accommon show in 
Paris, Lyons, and other cities, and that it is some- 
times acted a la Guignol,t and sometimes with the 
shades. I have met with a French version of the 
dialogue, which is word for word with ours; and 
I have heard the tune sung by a French gentleman, 
and find that it is the same as the English one. In 
Italy I have seen two exhibitions of the Broken 
Bridge. The first was a Marionette one, and it 
occurred at Arona on Lago Maggiore; the other 
was at Bologna in an archway in the street that 
leads from the Cathedral to the Great Square. 
A visitor to Bologna will find that the above 
archway is used almost every night throughout 
the year for Marionettes and Chinese Shades. 
The Saleaee show was a“ Fantoccini” one. In 
both cities the dialogue and song were the same 
as we have them, and so were the scenes. There 
were the broken bridge, the swan that “swam 





* I do not pronounce this derivation correct, I say as 
much to prevent any correspondent taking the paynes to 
convict me of ignorance of etymology. I neither “ guess ” 
nor pronounce er cathedré, I am a very modest man, 


and may, like another correspondent, have got hold of a 
“ dictionary ” of “no authority.” 
+ By the bye, who was Guignol ? 











| 











over,” and the traveller who “couldn’t”; the 
cobbler and the mischievous woman, and the cob. 
bler's impertinent reply to the traveller's asking 
the hour. Indeed there was not the slightest de- 
viation, either in the music, song, dialogue, and 
accessories, from the same as we have them in our 
exhibition. In Italy the Marquis of Ponte Cassate 
is equivalent to the Marquis of Carabas in France, 
I should like to know more about the history of 
the Chinese shades and the play. What allusions 
are found in any old works? I have no doubt 
that some of the learned correspondents of 
“N. & Q.” can throw light even on these shades! 
There are few of us who have not laughed at the 
Broken Bridge, and I shall be most happy to 
know when and by whom that immortal structure 
was planned, STEPHEN JACKSON, 


“ ANTHOLOGIA BoREALIS ET AUSTRALIS.”—Dr. 
Forster, in his Pocket Encyclopedia of Natural 
Phenomena (p. 10), quotes some lines—“ The Stu- 
dent and the Cherry-clack”—from what he calls 
“the Anthologia Bor. et Aus.”; and again (p. 48) 


introduces some quaint verses thus: — 


“ An antient proverbial adage in verse says — 


* When the lonelie owle in the chimney howle, 
In the dead of a wintrie night,’ &c. 
Anthol. Bor. et Aus.” 


Canon Oakeley, in his Catholic Florist (p. 1), 
gives a poem of nearly forty lines from the same 
source, and makes other frequent quotations from 
it, sometimes (as p. 104) with chapter and verse 
appended—“ Anthologia Bor. et Aus., viii. 4.” 

The work is also quoted by the author of Wild 
Flowers and their Teachings (Bath, 1845), p. 48, 
and by other writers. 

I have ascertained that the book does not occut 
in the catalogue of the Museum Library, London, 
nor in that of the Bodleian at Oxford. Canoa 
Oakeley, I am told, can give no information about 
it, except that the quotations were sent him by 8 
friend. Among those of my own friends who are 
best acquainted with English literature, not one 
has ever met with this mysterious volume. 

Can the quotations, like the “Old Play” of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels, have been invented for the 
nonce by some person, and copied without inquiry 
by subsequent writers? Dr. Forster's is the earliest 
mention of it i can find. He was not a littl 
eccentric in his literary productions. Can it bes 
caprice of his ? W. L.N. 

Woodlands, Bridgewater. 

[Seventeen years ago it was discovered by our valued 
correspondent WiLt1AM Pinkerton, F.S.A., that the 


| Anthologia Borealis et Australis is a purely imaginary 


title for certain pieces of prose and verse, the production 
of Dr. Forster, and has no existence save in his Circle of 
the Seasons and Pocket Encyclopedia, See “ N. & Q, 

I*t S. ix. 569.) 
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Avery Prepierer. — John Avery, of Bodmin, 
co. Cornwall, married Isoult Barry, of Wynscote, 
co. Devon. A clue to the date is furnished by the 
fact that Isoult’s father, John Barry, died in 1538. 
Had they any children? and were they the an- 
cestors of Every of Wycroft Castle, co. Devon ? 
I may add that Henry Barry, eldest brother of 
Isoult, was born in 1514. I cannot discover, 
though I have spared no pains, to what family of 
Averys this John Avery belonged. Your corre- 
spondent E. W. seems to be versed in the Avery 
—— Can he kindly give me any clue to the 

ecision of a question for which I have exhausted 
all the Heralds’ Visitations in the British Museum, 
in vain ? HERMENTRUDE. 


ARTIFICIAL Fiy-FisHrvne.—Who invented this 
practice ? Where can I find any early notices of 
it? It is earlier than Dame Juliana Berners, who 
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The letter N may mean the Duke of Newcastle, 
and H may be Lord Hardwicke; but the verse 


requires B to mean two syllables, and conse- 


| quently cannot stand for the Marquis of Bute. 


tells us how to dub “xii flyes wyth whiche ye 


shall angle to ye trought and grayllyng.” 
PELAGIVUS. 


Caro Crivetii.— Wanted, particulars of the 
Kfe and works of Carlo Crivelli. His pictures 
bear date from 1468 to 1495, and he is said to 
have been the scholar of Jacobello del Fiore. He 
is a rare master in England, though our National 
Gallery possesses four of his works, and four are 
now exhibited at Burlington House, three of 
which are lent by Earl Dudley. 

oun Precor, Jun. 

{Crivelli is believed to have been a native of Venice, 
and to have flourished from about 1450 till 1476. Two 
pictures by this artist are in the church of S. Sebastiano 
at Venice, representing S. Fabbiano and the Marriage of 
8. Catherine; and one, the “ Annunciation,” was bought 
at the sale of Edward Solly’s collection by the late Lord 
Taunton. The latter bears the inscription “ Libertas 
Ecclesiastica Opus Caroli Crivilli Veneti, 1486.” Con- 
sult Michael Bryan's Dict. of Painters and Engravers, 
ed. by Stanley, 1849.] 

“Tue Concrirap.” —I have recently met with 
& quarto pamphlet bearing the following title : — 

“The Conciliad ; or the Triumph‘ of Patriotism. <A 
Poem. 
Quintus. The Third Edition. London: Printed for T, 
Pridden, at the Feathers in Fleet Street, near Fleet 
Bridge. mMpccLxt.” 

It contains twenty-eight pages of print, but 
there are only sixteen lines in each page. The 
satire appears to have been published on the 
occasion of the elder Pitt receiving his pension of 
30002 per annum soon after the accession of 
George III. I think I can detect Louis of France 
and Madame Pompadour under the guise of 
L— and P—, and Pitt is very plainly alluded 





to under the same contracted f: ; 
ed form; but I cannot quote the bishop’s words (1680), he says: “The former 


add names to the following: Fauks—, C-——1, 
G—.* N——, B——,t A-—,t and H——.5 


(* Granville. + Bedford. ¢ Anson. § Hardwicke. ] 


Translated from the Latin of Tertius Quartus | 








| 


| 


‘ 


Can any reader of “N. & Q.” assign names to 


the above initials, and give the author of the 
poem ? T. T. W. 


SrranceE Fee parp By Irtsu Brsnors.—I have 
it on the authority of a distinguished prelate that, 
among the fees exacted from an Irish bishop on 
appointment to his see, was one of twenty or 
twenty-five guineas to the Lord-Lieutenant’s cook. 
The disestablishment of the Irish church has conse- 

uently rendered less valuable pro tanto the situa- 
tion of the Viceroy’s cordon bleu. Can any one 
mention the origin of this strange perquisite ? 
H. A. Kennepy. 
Eldon House, Reading. 


Frre vsED In Burnine THE Derap.—In a de- 
scription of the burning of the body of a prince 
on the banks of the Arno, near Florence (which 
took place some time last year, with the usual 
rites of Hindoo observance), it is mentioned that 
the fire to light the funeral pile was carried in a 
vessel alongside the body. Can any of your 
readers tell me if such is the usual practice ? And 
if so, whence the fire in the vessel is obtained ? 

CREMATION. 


Samvet Foote.—The following is the title of 
a MS. formerly in the possession of Richard Heber, 
and sold at his death. It will be found in the 
printed Catalogue (Pt. x1. MSS. No. 429) :— 

“ Piety in Pattens. Written by S. Foote, Esq., and 
first performed in his Primitive Puppet Show.” MS. 4to. 

Is it known what has become of this manu- 
script ? Gro. C. Boasz. 

[This manuscript was purchased by Thomas Rodd, the 
celebrated bookseller, for one shilling !] 


“Hapeas Corpus” Act.—lIs it possible that 
the story told of the mode in which this famous 
act was passed is founded on fact ? I recollect 
reading that the teller in the House of Lords for 
the Ayes, when he saw a very corpulent peer pass, 
called out “There go ¢wo lords,” and the teller for 
the Noes, not perceiving the joke, counted two. 
Of course if the names of the peers voting were 
taken down, as at present, such a mistake would 
have been impossible; but in the days of the 
“ Merry Monarch” it may have been differently 
arranged. The bill was carried by a majority of 
one only. Y. 8S. M, 

[According to Bishop Burnet (History of his Own 
Time, ii. 250, edit. 1823), we are indebted to a jest for 
this highly-prized palladium of English liberty, To 


parliament had passed a very strict act for the due exe- 
cution of the habeas corpus ; which was indeed all they 
did. It was carried by an odd artifice in the House of 
Lords, Lord Grey and Lord Norris were named to be the 
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tellers. Lord Norris, being a man subject to vapours, 
was not at all times attentive to what he was doing; so a 
very fat lord coming in, Lord Grey counted him for ten, 
as a jest at first, but seeing Lord Norris bad not observed 
it, he went on with this mis-reckoning of ten: so it was 
reported to the House, and declared that they who were 
for the bill were the majority, though it indeed went on 
the other side, and by this means the bill passed.” ] 


Battap: “Nurtrine.”—Fifty years ago I re- 
member reading a ballad called “ Nutting,” in 
which appeared the following stanza : — 

“* Zounds !’ quoth the farmer, ‘ where is Dick ? 

The night is coming on us quick, 
*Tis time the sheep were put in ; 

But I must fold them, I suppose, 

While the young idle rascal goes 
With Margery a-nutting.’” 

I think I saw this in a Ladies’ Almanack or 
Diary about the time above mentioned. Can any 
of your correspondents tell me where I can find 
this ballad ? Josern Harrison, JUN. 

221, South 18th Street, Philadelphia, 


Tae Prantx Turone.— Sebastian, in The 
Tempest, exclaims : — 
“ Now I will believe 
That there are unicorns, that in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phoenix’ throne, one pheenix 
At this hour reigning there.” 

It is two decades since I looked into Herodotus. 
Does he connect the phoenix with any particular 
tree? I am aware that golvt is both the bird 
and the palm-tree. But did Shakespeare refer to 
any definite legend? And if s0, where may it be 
found ? MAKROCHEIR. 


Quoration.—Where can the following quota- 
tion be found ? — 
“ the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 
W. (1.) 

[By J. Shirley, Contention of Ajax and Ulysses, 
scene 3. } 

Curse Rouppers or Surrs.— These have 
numerous rhomboidal holes cut in them, from a 
notion that the eddying of the water through 
them imparts an additional power in steering the 
vessel. The Chinese are so thoroughly practical 
a nation, that I am induced to ask if this con- 
struction of rudder has ever been tried in England, 
and with what result ? M. D. 


Samvr Wourrran.—Where shall I find some 
account of St. Wulfran, bishop and confessor, 
whose festival day is October 15? I have failed 
to discover him in the Acta Sanctorum under that 
day, and have consulted many other books with 
an equal want of success. He must not be con- 
founded with his namesake St. Wulfran, arch- 
bishop of Sens, whose feast is March 20. As I 
fear some of your readers may doubt the exist- 
ence of the St. Wulfran concerning whom I am 
anxious for information, I beg to refer to the 












calendar published by Mr. J. J. Bond in his 
valuable Handy-Book of Rules and Tables for 
verifying Dates, p. 165, A.Q V. BP, 


Seven Sermons on THE SACRAMENT, 1631,— 
I am very anxious to ascertain the name of the 
author and other bibliographical particulars of the 
we book, my copy being without a title. 
page. It is 12mo, pp. 364. Seven sermons on 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper occupy 
pp. 1-278; a prayer, 279-282; a thanksgiving, 
283-286; then comes a separate title — 

“ A lustification of the Gesture of Kneeling in the Act 
of receiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Lon- 
don: Printed by Eliz. Allde for Robert Allot. 1631,” 
(pp. 289-364.) 

On p. 217 the author refers to his previous trea- 
tise, entitled the Threefold Resolution, 
W. O.B 

[The author of these works is John Denison, vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Reading, and chaplain to King James I, 
Wood (Athen. O-on. ii. 439, edit. 1815), who has given a 
list of his works, speaks of him as “a learned man, and 
well read in theological authors.” He died in the latter 
end of January, 1628-9, and was buried in St. Mary’s 
church, Reading. | 


Stone ALTars In EnetisH Cuvrcues.—In 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates (p. 28) I find “ it was 
decided in 1845, by the Court of Arches, that stone 
altars were not to be erected in English churches.” 
Can you give the reason why ? OMEGA, 

[ This refers to the celebrated judgment of Sir Herbert 
Jenner Fust, who, in the case of Faulkner v. Litchfield 
and -Stearn, ruled that an immovable stone structure 
which had been placed in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Cambridge was not a communion table 
within the meaning of the rubric. See the judgment at 
length in Robertson's Ecclesiastical Reports, i. 184.) 

Treveris’ “Grete HerBatt”: Names OF 
Prayts.—I should be glad to know some parti- 
culars of this work, which was published in 1526, 
and seems to be one of the earliest of English 
herbals. It is, of course, in black letter, and is 
illustrated by very quaint woodcuts—some of 
which do duty several times for very different 
plants. Who was Treveris; and is this the or- 
ginal form of the work, or a translation? I have 
been unable to identify the following plants, and 
shall be glad of help: — 

“ Lingua anseris. Goos-byll or styche-wort, Goos-byll 
or becdoye is an herbe comyn ynough, The rote of it is 
lyke a goos byll | and the leves ben lyke the leves of 
ferne.” 

“ Palacium leporis | hares palays | is an herbe lyke 
spurge | but it hath longer and ryper leves | and is leved 
lyke fenell and the rote lyke kneholme [ Ruscus } | and it 
bereth no floure | but a reed bery lyke fragon [ Fra 
garia?) but it is ronder. It is called hares palays. For 
yf the hare come under it | he is sure that no best cam 
touche hym, Some call it artetyke.” 

The former is possibly an erodium or geranium, 
from the description. “The sow-thistle (Sonchus 
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oleraceus) was formerly known as “ hare’s palace, 
but cannot be intended above. James BRITTEN. 
Kew. 
Tae Vero at Papat Exvecrioxs.—Milman, in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


his Latin Christianity (vi. 407, ed. 1867), details | 


the law relating to papal elections which Gre- 
gory X. procured to be enacted by the Council of 
Lyons, “ to secure the papacy from the scandals 
which had preceded his own election.” 
not find from that same learned work how it 
came to pass that France, Germany, and Spain 


But I do | 


exercised the power of tie veto against the elec- | 


tion of any particular cardinal to the papacy. 
What is known of the origin of this power? 
Does it still exist? And if so, how has it been 
affected by the recent changes in the relations 
between the governments named and the papal 
see P T. V.A. 


InksTAND OF WeEpewoop Warzr.—I have an 
inkstand of Wedgwood's manufacture, consisting 
of a semi-globe supported by three dolphins on a 
flat triangular base. In the centre of the semi- 
globe is a conical vessel for ink, with a perfora- 
tion for the pen when not in use. On one side of 
the ink-vessel is a circular hole nearly an inch in 
diameter, and on the other side is a thimble- 
shaped cavity. Between these are three perfora- 
tions half an inch wide, and three a quarter of an 
inch wide. I shall feel obliged to any correspon- 
dent of “N, & Q.” who will tell me the purpose 
of these perforations. M. D. 


Replies. 
IRISH CAR AND NODDY. 
(3" S. vi. 115, 195; 4" S. vi. 545; vii. 23.) 


It isan astonishing circumstance, while it proves 
the real value of “ N. & Q.”, that a vehicle which 
was in common use in Dublin until a compara- 
tively late period cannot be properly described 
without a reference to its pages. 
and learned contributor AnHBa is in error when 
speaking of the noddy, evidently misled by the 
author of Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years Ago. 
Our friends at the other side of the Channel are 
very learned in the ancient history of Ireland, 
though they seem to be quite ignorant of its 
modern affairs. Lest they, at a future period, 
may describe the car or the noddy as state car- 
Tiages of King Heber, the “Irish sea queen,” or 
some other equally fabulous character, I feel dis- 
posed to ask the Editor of “N. & Q.” for a little 
space, so that I may set the question at rest for 
ever. 

Bush, in Hibernia Curiosa (1769), speaking of 
Dublin, expressly states that — , 

“They have an odd kind of hacknies here, that is 





Even our old | 


Twiss, in his Jour in Ireland (Lond. 1775), 
says: — 

“There are many single-horse two-wheeled chaises, 
which constantly ply in the streets in Dublin; they are 
called noddies.” 

The Travels of Twiss were very unpopular, and 
according to the system of the critics of the day, 
were immediately ridiculed by An Heroic Epistle 
to R. Twiss, Esq., from Donna Teresa of Murcia, 
a lady mentioned in his Travels in Spain, and in 
this epistle we find the noddy first noticed in verse 
as follows :— 

“ Perhaps some syren wafts thee all alone 

In magic vehicle to cates unknown; 
High-low machine that bears plebeian wight 
To distant tea-house or funcreal rite : 

Still as it moves, the proud pavilion nods, 

A chaise by mortals, Noppy termed by gods.” 


In An Heroic Answer from Mr. Twiss he thus 
describes the car :— 

“ Well might an artist travel from afar 
To view the structure of a low-backed car, 
A downy mattress on the car is laid, 
The rev’ rend father mounts, and tender maid; 
Some back to back, some side by side are plac’d, 
The ravish’d maid by panting youth embrac’d. 
By dozens thus, full many a Sanday morn, 
With dangling legs the jovial crowd is borne; 
Clontarf they seek, or Howth’s aspiring brow, 
Or Lexlip, smiling on the stream below. 
When ease and cheapness would thy Twiss engage, 
Cars he preferr’d to noddies or to stage. 
Oft on a car Buvindus saw me ride 
From Tredagh’s towers along his verdant side.” * 


In A Tour through Ireland (Lond. 1780), the 
author tells us — 

“From the general badness of the streets, hackney- 
coaches are more frequent in proportion than in London, 
and sedan-chairs are everywhere as common as about 
St. James’s. They have an odd kind of single-horse chaise 
here, called noddies, so insufferably crazy, and even dan- 
gerous, as to afford matter of surprise that they are per- 
mitted to be used; their fare is half the price of a coach. 


| They are nothing more than an old one-horse chaise or 


chair, with a stool fixed upon the shafts just before the 
seat, on which the driver sits, just above the rump of his 
horse.” 

The Act for paving and lighting the streets of 
Dublin was only passed in 1774, so we must not 
be surprised at the tourist complaining of the bad- 
ness of the streets, for in another place he says :— 

“ Poverty can be no reproach to citizens whose industry 
is prevented from exertion; and this is the best apology 
I can make for a want of cleanliness which, if not in- 


| jurious to the credit, must undoubtedly be so to the health 


| 


called the noddy, which is nothing more than an old | 


castoff one-horse chaise or chair.” 


of this populous city; for it cannot be denied that, except 
the few new streets, which are paved and flagged like 
those of London, the whole of it is abominably dirty and 
slippery.” 

So it seems to have been better to have used 
those dangerous vehicles than submit to the dis- 

* These epistles will be found in the first and fourth 
volumes of the Repository, a Collection of Fugitive Pieces, 
edited by J. Reed, and published by Dilly in 1790. 
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agreeableness of walking such streets, among 
what the writer calls “wretched harridans, 
covered with tattered weeds, the most horrid mis- 
creants that ever degraded human nature.” Fur- 
ther he says :— 

“The hawkers of news and cleaners of shoes fill up 
the measure of apparent poverty in Dublin. The filth of 
their bodies is offensive, and their manner shocking ; their 
outrages upon decency disgust you at every corner, and 
their several cries, infinitely more sonorous than ours, 
tingle in your ears with all the enraging varieties of the 
brogue.” 

Of the car he tells us that — 

“ Goods are conveyed about the city on two-wheeled 
cars, drawn by a single horse. The wheels are thin 
round blocks, about twenty inchesin diameter. They are 
frequently used as vehicles for the common people on 
their parties of pleasure, when a bed or mat is placed on 
the car and half-a-dozen people sit on it, with their legs 
hanging a few inches from the ground. They are gene- 
rally dragged a foot-pace, and are as ridiculous a chaise- 
marine as can be imagined.” 

It may be as well to observe here that another 
edition of this work was published, at Dublin I 
suspect, but I do not know either the date or 
place, as my copy has unfortunately lost its title- 

but it only differs from A Tour through 


e 
Treland by being entitled the Complete Irish Tra- | 


veller, and adorned with woodcuts, Of course 
the chaise-marine and noddy are mentioned in 
the same words in both publications. 

In a very rare work entitled A General History 
of Ireland in its Antient and Modern State, written 
by John Angel and published in Dublin in 1781, 
the writer tells us that— 

“ There are 800 hackney-coaches and about 400 sedan- 
chairs, the rates of which are nearly the same as in 
London, and single-horse chaises and cars are used on 
parties of pleasure.” 
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after the doors and the upper sides and roof are removed, 
and is mounted very high upon four large slender wheels, 
Its motion produces a rattling noise, which furnishes its 
name: it is drawn by one miserable-looking horse, whose 
fate it is frequently to pull after him, upon a smart trot, 
his driver and six passengers. The principal stand of 
these carriages is at the end of Bagot Street; they are 
numbered, and the drivers are subject to the control of 
the police for improper behaviour. They generally rum 
to the Pidgeon-house and to the Biackrock, and back 
again. The fare is sixpence only to each person. These 
carriages, wretched as they look, are very convenient, 
and persons of the first respectability frequently ride in 
them.” 

The jingle, then, was no other than an old 
hackney-coach that had been divested of its upper 
parts; while a noddy was merely a single-horse 
chaise with an added seat on the shaft for the 
driver. Being a public carriage, it consequently 
was not driven by the person who sat in it, as 
Addison tells us. The “one-horse chay ” is now, 
I believe, only known in England by the comic 
song which relates the laughable! adventures of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bubb when they used one at Brigh- 
ton instead of a bathing-machine—a vehicle, by 
the way, not so common in Ireland as it ought to 
be. We here see the fallacy of Mr. Repmonp, 
who tells us that — 

« ... the old puLlic cars called jingles, which were modern 
or improved noadiee and were the precursors of the 
present covered anc outside cars peculiar to Dublin.” 

The author of Sketches of Ireland, equally as 
absurdly, tells us that the car “ was succeeded by 
the noddy,” for 


“Our one-horse vehicles have always been peculiar to 
ourselves, and were in use long before anything of a 


| similar kind was introduced into England.” 


Angel being a secretary to the Dublin Society, | 


which had been then for some years endeavouring 
to introduce arts and manufactures into Ireland, 
his work is in a rather dignified style, conse- 
uently he does not condescend to use the semi- 
slang terms of “ noddy ” or “ chaise-marine”’; he 
merely calls them, what they were in fact—single- 
horse chaises and cars. In 1806 Sir John Carr 
— the Stranger in Ireland. Of the noddy 
@ says :— 


“ This carriage is now somewhat rare. It is an old 


battered single-horse chaise, with the head up, having a | 


seat for Pat upon the shafts, who is so placed that he 
retaliates upon his passenger for the rump of the horse 
being placed close to his very mouth, As this machine 
moves it nods: and hence, as the IMsh are always de- 
scriptive in their expressions, I presume its name.” 


A new vehicle called a jingle had by this time 
appeared in Dublin. Sir John tells us:— 


“T reached a jingle stand, and having heard much of 
this carriage, in company with a friend I mounted one, 
and took a drive upon a noble road for about two miles, | 
This carriage resembles as much of a coach as remains | 





We have seen the car described in A Tour 
through Ireland as a chaise-marine, but it was 
more generally termed a Ringsend car, from the 
wy to which it was most frequently driven. It 

1ad been improved from the days when it was 
covered with “a bed or mat”; it had now springs 
and cushions, and was termed a jaunting-car, and 
it is thus described by Sir John :— 

“Upon the road we saw several carriages peculiar to 
the country. ‘That which struck me most was the jaunt- 
ing car, an open carriage, mounted upon two small wheels, 
drawn by one horse, in-which the company sit back to 
back, and hence the Irish, in badinage, call it an Irish 
vis-a-vis ; whilst, on the other hand, considering the posi- 
tion of the parties and of the coachman, who is elevated 
in front, I have heard it more appropriately, though less 
delicately, nominated the cul-d-cul. This carriage is very 
convenient and easy, and will carry six persons besides 
the coachman.” 

In 1808 there was published in London a work 
entitled My Pocket-Book.* It was merely 4 tra- 
vestie upon Sir John Carr's Stranger in Treland. 
Thereupon the ill-advised knight prosecuted the 
publishers, Messrs. Hood & Sharpe, for libel, 





[* By Edward Dubois. ] 
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estimating his damages at 2000/. The trial came 


on at Guildhall, before Lord Ellenborough, and | 


created a great sensation in the literary world. | 


The jury, led by his lordship’s charge, without a 
moment’s hesitation returned a verdict for the 
defendants, thus establishing the rights of criticism, 
and so the knight got nothing. At page 26 of 
My Pocket Book there is a picture of a noddy, and 
at page 1 another of a jaunting car, a large 
clumsy vehicle as it then was, being in a transi- 
tion state from the Ringsend car to the neat 
modern jaunting-car. 

Ihave, probably, the largest collection of prints 
relating to Ireland belonging to any private gen- 
tleman, and I am able to trace in them the Kings- 
end car, in its different phases, up to the modern 
jaunting-car. One of them, being a view of Drog- 

eda, first published in the European Magazine, 
actually represents a party of four on a Kingsend 
car, in the very spot where Twiss is represented 
saying in his Herote Answer :— 
“Oft on a car Buvindus saw me ride 
From Tredagh’s towers along his verdant side.” 

I remember perfectly well the old common car 
of Ireland, as we used to term the Ringsend car, 
with its wheels formed of one solid piece of wood. 
All the week it may have carried any kind of 
goods, but on Sundays, covered with a bed or 
quilt, it always took a party of pleasure out on a 
jaunt. It is, I believe, quite extinct now; but an 
old lady, lately demand, who was on a visit at 
the house of a country magistrate in the county 
of Down (which has bows termed the Yorkshire 
of Ireland) in the year 1800, has often told me 
that the ladies of the family always rode on a 
common or Ringsend car to church ; the gentlemen 
were of course on horseback. Her story is curi- 
ously illustrated by another print that I have, 
entitled “ The Tinnihinch Road, with a View 
of Bray-Town and Head,” dated 1781, in which 
three ladies, dressed in the extreme of the fashion 
of that day, are represented riding on a Ringsend 
car, The horse of the car is led by a little boy, 
who walks, dressed as a servant or page, while the 
gentleman of the party rides a spirited horse. 

Lever tells us a tale of anold woman going toa 
ball on one of these cars; but there was nothing 
strange in that, forI have frequently seen it done ; 
nay more, I have actually seen in Ireland a swell 
of the period going to a ball in a wheelbarrow. 
The night was very wet, and the two miles of 
road he had to traverse were very dirty; but by 
the aid of several cloaks he was kept perfectly 
dry, and when turned out at the entrance to the 
ball-room with shouts of good-humoured laughter, 
his feet were as clean as if he had come in a coach, 

WittramM Pryxerton, F.S.A. 











| acquainted with Dublin. 





It was a low-sized 
phaeton, with a hood larger than its body, dirty 
and dilapidated, shabby and shaky ; its Automedon 
seated on a bar in front, decked in a loose coth- 
more and rusty caubeen, and belabouring a gar- 
ron, the flesh whereof would not have sufficed fora 
hungry Parisian’s breakfast. Neither have I for- 
gotten its contemporary, the four-wheeled jingle, 
with its six passengers, and similarly charioteered 
and horsed. I once had the honour of a spill 
from one of these accommodating vehicles, be- 
tween Dublin and Seapoint. E. L. 8. 





In Glasgow the noddy was the common con- 
veyance as late as 1820-30 for people not pos- 
sessing a private carriage, and wisbing to go any 
short distance, as they were much less expensive 
than a hired post-chaise, although perhaps not so 
convenient; being not unlike the Dublin “rg. 
car,” but more like a car than an omnibus. 

The noddy had two wheels, was box-shaped, 
and was entered at the back. Private noddies 
were often kept, but their owners generally pre- 
ferred the term “ sociable” to noddy. 

W. G. D. 

P.S. The Glasgow noddy was the embryo 
Glasgow cab. 

SIR WILLIAM ROGER, KNT. 
(4% §S. i, 458; iv. 167, 222, 342, 545; v. 97, 214, 
326 ; vi. 482, 552; vii. 82.) 

Dr. Roger seeks to excuse himself for having 
in 1867 claimed to be the representative of the 
musician Roger, in that he “ believed my state- 
ment contained in Mr. H. Laing’s volume published 
the year previously,” and hopes his “ mishap may 
be a warning to all genealogists,” &. Now 
submit that in Mr. Laing’s work is contained 
neither genealogical statement, nor statement of 
mine of any kind whatever, my name being merely 
mentioned as that of the person who communicated 
the casts; nay, more, I am free to declare that I 
never, directly or indirectly, suggested to Dr. 
Roger his descent from this musician, nor did he 
communicate with me at all in regard to the 
matter. The truth is Dr. Roger has fallen into 
his own trap, and does not exactly know how to 
extricate himself. Hine ille lachryme, It is 
impossible to follow the remarks of one who evi- 
dently does not in the least understand that 
about which he writes. For example: “The nar- 
rative of the crests,” he says (ealeasing to a de- 
scription of an old charter seal containing a shield 
and supporters with exterior ornaments) —“ Deu- 
char’s book of British crests "—(when it has been 
distinctly pointed out that the stonesculpture found 
at Coupargrange consists of a shield without any 


I have a more than boyish remembrance of the | crest): “ No Scottish family of Roger or Rogers 


noddy, so far back as 1791, when I first became | is named as using even a crest.” What family 
' 
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ever possessed a crest without the right to bear 
arms? Most people know that many families 
possessed the right to bear arms without the right 
of using a crest,” but never the converse, and 
when was there any Scotch family of the name 
of Rogers? Asa question of fact the arms con- 
tained on the Coupargrange sculpture are given 
in Deuchar’s heraldic work—the only heraldic 
work, in the proper sense of the term, with which 
he was ever connected, viz. The British Herald,t 
in 3 vols. quarto, by Thomas Robson, Sunder- 
land 1830. So the alleged “report” of Mr. 
Deuchar, “after a search,” “that the Coupar- 
range family had no crest or coat of arms” must 
in the nature of things be pure fiction. Dr. RoGER 
says Mr. Deuchar was “altogether incapable of 
perpetrating an heraldic forgery,” while in the 
very next sentence he describes the coat fabri- 
cated by Deuchar for his father the Rev. James 
Roger. This he tells us exhibits “a dexter hand 
holding a crosier surmounting a shield with 
charges entirely different from those of the casts,” 
a fact which would rather go to authenticate, 








* “The crest appears to have been a mark of great 
dignity and estate—more so, perbaps, than was implied in 
the mere right to bear arms ” (Montagu, p.47). “Crests 
were originally confined to a few, and given by royal 
grant, and even to this day there are several old families 
who have never used them.”—Parker’s Glossary, p. 93. 

+ Deuchar’s share in this publication, which ruined its 
hae Robson, and which was what Mr. uchar 

imself considered his great heraldic effort—consisted in 
furnishing all the Scotch element which it contains. In 
this is found the arms of five separate families of the 
surname of Roger, also the fictitious coat manufactured 
by Deuchar for the father of Dr. Cuartes Rocer. Four 
of these (obviously authentic) are indicated as belonging 
to Scotch families of the name, though without specific 
designation. Mr. Deuchar’s manner of proceeding was 
this. When applied to to furnish a coat of arms, he 
granted, without reference to the Lyon Office—the func- 
tions of which he counted it his peculiar privilege to 
usurp—such a coat as in his judgment he deemed suitable, 
and which he engraved accordingly. He then recorded 
such coat as de facto borne by the individual. My 
authority for this statement is one of Mr. Deuchar’s prin- 
cipal assistants, who has for many years been a seal- 
engraver in the chief commercial city of Scotland. I 
believe The British Herald abounds in such coats : so much 
for Dr. Rocer’s “incapable.” Dr. Rocer’s account 
of his father’s coat armorial is not perfectly accurate. 
The reverend gentleman, like his son, had some notions 
of the dignity of remote ancestry, and “claimed to be the 
representative” —1. of Roger the Norman Coant of Sicily ; 
2. of Roger Bishop of St. Andrews, son of the Earl of 
Leicester. The hand holding the crosier is copied from 
the episcopal seal of Bishop Roger. The semée-de-lis 
contained on the shield represents his supposed Norman- 
French extraction. “Le Roy” (the king, i.e. of Sicily), 
l’Eglise, the church, i.e, the Bishop of St. Andrews. 
These vagaries date from the year of grace 1820. The 
coat contained on the qrulgtenell stone at Coupargrange, 


and also found in Nisbet, was granted, placed within a 
border, by the Lyon Office at Edinbargh somewhere 
within the present century to a wood-merchant in Glas- 
gow of the name of Rodger. 

















than disprove the authenticity of the latter, inag. 
much as that the coat framed by Deuchar for the 
father of Dr. Roezr is a known and acknowledged 
forgery. To this my late father alludes in 4 
letter written to me on October 23, 1848 :—“ But 
instances are not rare where the same family, 
through whim or otherwise, has adopted different 
arms. Your uncle of Dunino at one time invented 
a new bearing for himself, and a grocer in 
Perth of the mame of Roger had a woman 
weighing sugar (how represented I do not know) 
cut for his arms. Both found their way into 
Deuchar’s book of blazons, which shows the 
worthlessness of some of these books at least,” 
The grocer’s coat is not recorded in The British 
Herald: that fabricated for the father of Dr. 
Roger is, however, given as a genuine cout armorial 
with every circumstance of authenticity. Dr 
Roger speaks of the “non-existing Marywell.” 
Can Dr. Roger point to an instance of a man de 
scribed in an authentic document as “of” a place 
which had not an existence? I have only to add 
that the individual whom Dr. Roger describes as 
“a John Playfair” was the father of the late 
Patrick Playfair of Dalmarnock, Esq., West 
India merchant in Glasgow, and the husband of 
Dr. Roeer’s grandfather's sister. As to what 
Dr. Rocer is pleased to “ assert positively,” I 
must leave this to the judgment and discretion 
of the reader. J. C. Roazs, 


BADGER. 
(4 S. vi. 544.) 

A short time since I copied the following para- 
graph from the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, volume for the years 1547-1580 :— 

“December 17%, 1565. Note of certain persons upon 


Humber side who bay up great quantities of corn, two 
of whom are authorized badgers.” 


The readers of the charming story, The Ladies 
of Bever Hollow, will remember the “ butter- 
badger,” who appears in the opening a 


eee 


This word may now be confined to the North 
of England, but it is not a local term. It was 
applied to a dealer in corn, meal, &c., being de- 
rived from the barbarous Latin word bladger,& 
corruption of bladerius, a corn-dealer, and was 
applied to the brock in consequence of the populat 
tradition that it stored its food (consisting of corm, 
meal, &c.) for its winter supply. Some derive the 
word, as the name of the animal, from the Gothic 
beit géér, the baiting gour; if so, we have ane 
transition to the French badgeur, and I am inclin 
to think that this is very probable. How the word 
is still retained in its primitive state and meaning 
in the North I can only explain by mentionig 
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the fact, that words once in common use all over If the name of the trump made all the ten 


the country have had their spheres gradually 
diminished by the use of more modern forms of 
expression, and are thus fossilised: for instance, 
the old word anent is now almost exclusively con- 
fined to the West of England, as in Herefordshire, 
and among the peasantry generally; and I have 
not the least doubt but that the word badger may 
be found to have been in common use in more 
than one part of England. Badger is also used to 
mean a pedlar or porter, being derived from the 
Italian bastaggio, this being probably from the 
Greek Barrdfw, so that both meanings will apply 
in answering your correspondent. J.J. JUNR. 





Badger (from the French bagage, and thence is 
derived bagagier, a carrier of goods) signifies “one 
that buys corn and victuals in one place and car- 
ries them to another to sell and make profit.” 

By statute 5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 14: Badger ex- 
empted from the punishment of an ingrosser 
within that statute. 

By 5 Eliz. c. 12: Badgers to be licensed an- 
nually under penalty of 52 

The 7 & 8 Vict. c. 24, abolished the office of 
badgering, and repealed the statutes passed in rela- 
tion to it. (Jacob’s Law Dict., Wharton’s Law 
Lex., &e. See also Littleton’s Lat, Dict., 4th ed., 
1715, “ Bajulus.”’) G. M. T. 





Mr. Peacock’s Glossary of the Dialect of the 
Hundred of Lonsdale gives “ Badger =a travelling 
buyer-up of produce.” KE, H. KNow es, 

Kenilworth. 


OMBRE. 
(4* S. vii. 35.) 

I have heard that ombre was a game similar to 
quadrille, which I remember to have seen played. 
Counters were used, which in the first instance 
were put into a pool—a pool of quadrille being, 
like a rubber of whist, a succession of games. 
Only forty cards were used. I think the threes, 
fours, and fives were those thrown out. There 
were four players. The three great cards, or 
“matadores,” were Spadille, the ace of spades ; 
Manille, according to the trump, the two of spades 
or clubs, or the seven of hearts or diamonds; 
Basto, the ace of clubs. The trump was decided 
by “asking leave,” the first hand having the 
prior right. If another said “ preference,” mean- 
ing hearts for the trump, the first gave way. 
The partner was decided by one of the players 
1, aecepting.” If the first would not yield to 
. preference,” he might “ call a king ”—i. e. nam- 
ing a king, and giving some worthless card in 
exchange, for which he paid a fine, and then 
Playing re of a partner; but if another 
said “TI will play alone,” all yielded to him. 





tricks it was a “volce,” if only five it was a 
“‘basto,” if only four it was “codille,” or basted 
off the board. When hearts or diamonds were 
trumps the ace was called Punto, and ranked 
above the king; if not, below him and the queen 
and knave. Hence, the king of hearts not being 
a trump could take the ace, and save Belinda 
from Codille. 

I have heard that in ombre spades were pre- 
ference, and hence Belinda names spades as the 
trump, she having the three matadores (or mats) 
in her hand, the king and probably a small spade. 
The reader will find that only three players were 
engaged, and that there must have been ten cards 
in each suit. The game derived its name from 
the fourth player being the shadow, though how 
he became such I know not. In some old houses 
you may occasionally see card tables with scooped- 
out pools—perhaps now used as slabs in an upper 
storey—these are ombre tables. 

I have heard that quadrille is ‘a Spanish game. 
The matadores suggest the bull fight. Is Spadille 
the sword, Basto the club, and Punto the dog? 
What is Manille, and what Codille ? 

Can any one inform me what was the game of 
Boston ? . 2. 


Your correspondent will probably find the de- 
tails of this game in the Compleat Gamester, edi- 
tion 1721. From this work Mr. Halliwell, in his 
Archaic Words, quotes the following descrip- 
tion :— 

“There are several sorts of this game called L’Ombre, 
but that which is the chief is called Renegado, at which 
three only can play, to whom are dealt nine cards a- piece; 
so that discarding the eights, nines, and tens, there will 
remain thirteen cards in the stock; there is no trump 
but what the player pleases; the first hand has always 
the liberty to play or pass; after him the second,” &c. 


This is as far as Mr. Halliwell quotes. The 
game is of Spanish origin, and is only an improve- 
ment of “ primero.” The Compleat Gamester says 
the latter game went rapidly out of fashion after 
the introduction of ombre. 

In Taylor’s History of Playing Cards (Hotten) 
it is stated :— 


“The Italians have been the inventors of almost all 
the games of pure chance ; the Spaniards, on the contrary, 
affect none but those of a dignified character. Their 
national game—ombre, ‘the game of man,’ a modification 
of the earlier game of primero—is of all modern games 
that which most resembles the ancient tarot. We may 
conclude, therefore, that it is the earliest of existing 
games, and upon that assumption, that the Spaniards 
were the earliest card players.” 

Joun Piaeor, Juxr. 





There is, I believe, no good description in print 
of this excellent game, now, alas! disused in Eng- 
land, though in full vogue in Spain (under the 


. 
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name of Tresillo) and Spanish America (as Rocam- 
bor), and, as I have been told, in Germany also. 

When I was in Spain in 1855 I collected two 
or three little tractates on Tresillo, and from them 
I compiled such an account of the game as I sup- 
pose Mn. UpAL desires ; that is to say, not an his- 
torical one, but a description of the game, with a 
code of rules. 

I fear it would be too long a “ note” for 
“N,. & Q.” (it might take about ten pages, I think), 
otherwise it would be very much at your service. 
The game is so good a one, and so superior to 
Whist both in variety and the opportunity it 
affords for the exercise of skill, that it would be a 
real gain to the English world of card-players to 
have such a knowledge of its merits as would be 
given them by the appearance of its rules in 
“N. & Q.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Upat is very welcome to the 
loan of my little book; and he will see therein 
that the ace is but the fourth card in the red suits 
{except when trumps), and is consequently liable 
to be captured by the king, which is the first. 

I will take this opportunity of correcting an 
error on this subject into which your correspondent 
Mr. Pracock has fallen in his very amusing book 
Gryll Grange. 

He criticises Pope’s description (which is in- 
deed, as Mr. Upat says, magnificent) as not 
accounting for the full number of forty cards; but 
he seems not to have been aware that thirteen 
cards remain out in each deal to serve as a bank, 
from whence the players supply themselves after 
discard ; so that the cards in play are but twenty- 
seven, and Pope, in this as in all other particulars 
of his description, is perfectly right. 

Henry H. Gross. 

St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park 


THE BOOKWORM. 
(4 S. vi. 527; vii. 65.) 
I have seen many bookworms in the course of 


my long intimacy with books; and the first spe- 
cimen of the insect I chanced to meet with was 


in an old volume in Trinity College Library, | 
Dublin, in the year 1835; and here, in Oxford, I | 


have seen not a few. Some years ago I received 
a letter from Mr. John Leighton, F.S.A., asking 
me to try and procure a specimen of the worm, 
which he wished to exhibit before a curious audi- 
ence ata lecture which he was about to deliver 
in London. I fortunately was able to get a living 
specimen of the insect from myson in the Bodleian 
Library, and transmitted it safely to Mr. Leighton, 


enclosed in a quill, by post, just in time to be | 


produced on the table by the lecturer. 
I “made a note” of the book in Trin. Coll. 


Library where I found the ravager; but I cannot | 








at this moment put my hand on it. The date, I 
think, was about 1600, J, Macray, 
Oxford. 


Is the bookworm anything more than the little 
chocolate-coloured beetle we know so well as the 
roducer of “‘ worm-eaten ” furniture and boards? 
lis little twisted borings are the same in size, and 
I have caught him in my books. Once only have 
I had the privilege of catching him in the grub 
or caterpillar state, and then he was a whitish- 
looking grub in the middle of a volume I suddenly 
opened, and was eating his passage out. I as. 
sumed at least that this must be a bookworm, but 
I am no entomologist. Our old library used to 
be infested till my mother cured the books by 
having them taken down every year and dusted 


where needful with pepper and pounded alum, 


A copy of Confessions of Faith, §c. §c. of publick 
Authority in the Church of Scotland, Glasgow, 
1764, in my possession, is considerably worm- 
eaten. The diameter of the hole, measured at 
several places where the perforation is perpen- 
dicular to the sides of the book (and the hole 
consequently nearly circular), I make one-twen- 
tieth of an inch. W. F. (2.) 


I have Prinsep’s Historical Results deducible 


from recent Discoveries in Affyhanistan, very badly 


wormed on the back margin, quite through the 

book and the plates, and also through the cloth 

binding. Published in London in 1844 by W. 

H. Allen & Co. Sam. SHaw. 
Andover. 


_—_— 


H. B. C. will perhaps like to know that Mr. 


Sylvester believes he has seen this insect. 


“ Nature,” he writes, “ has gifted me with eyes of ex- 
ceptional microscopic power, and I can speak with some 
assurance of having repeatedly seen the creature wriggling 
on the learned page. On approaching it with breath or 
fingernail, it stiffens out into the semblance of a streak cf 
Cirt, and so eludes detection.”"—Laws of Verse, p. 113, 
note, 

MAKROCHEIR. 


“ How dear are their books, their cabinets of the 
various productions of nature, and their collections of 
prints and other works of art and science, to the learned, 
the scientific, and the virtuosi! Even these precious trea- 
sures have their insect enemies, The larva of Crambus 

inguinalis will establish itself upon the binding of 8 
to, and spinning a robe, which it covers with its own 
excrement, will do it no little injury. A mite (Acarus 
eruditus, Schrank) eats the paste that fastens the paper 
over the edges of the’ binding, and so loosens it. 1 have 
also often observed the caterpillar of another little moth, 
of which I have not ascertained the species, that takes 
its station in damp old books, between the leaves, and 
there commits great ravages; and many a black-letter 
rarity, which in these days of bibliomania would have 
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been valued at its weight in gold, has been snatched by 
these destroyers from the hands of book-collectors. The 
little wood-boring beetles (Anobium pertinar and stria- 
tum) also attack books, and will even bore throuch 
several volumes. M. Peignot mentions an instance 
where, in a public library but little frequented, twenty- 
aeven folio volumes were perforated in a straight line by 
the same insect (probably one of these species) in such | 
a manner that on passing a cord through the perfectly | 
round hole made by it, these twenty-seven volumes could | 
be raised at once. The animals last mentioned also | 
destroy prints and drawings, whether framed or _pre- 
served in a porte-feuille.”— Kirby and Spence’s Ento- | 
mology, 1822, vol. i. p. 236. | 
“ BOOKWORMS, HOW TO KILL. 


“ There is a sort of busy worm 
That will the fairest books deform, 
By gnawing holes throughout them ; 
Alike through ev’ry leaf they go, 
Yet of its merits nought they know, 
Nor care they aught about them. 


“ Their tasteless tooth will tear and taint 
The poet, patriot, sage, or saint, 
Nor sparing wit nor learning : 
Now if you'd know the reason why, 
The best of reasons I'll supply— 
*Tis bread to the poor vermin. 


“ Of pepper, snuff, or "bacco-smoke, 
And Russia-calf, they make a joke. 
Yet why should sons of science 
These puny, rankling reptiles dread ? 

"Tis but to let their books be read, 
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And bid the worms defiance.” 
( Fitz-Gwarine, by John F. M. Doraston, Shrewsbury, 
1816, p. 254.) 
C. W.S. 


Hi. B. C., in your issue of Jan. 21, says “he has 
never seen a bookworm or heard of one who has.” 
Allow me to introduce myself as that “ rara avis,” 


te. “one who has.” I have a copy of Durandus 
Rationale, Arg. 1484, in the original beech board 
binding. The latter is quarried through and 
through by the bookworm. From the dust it 
made on my shelves I felt that the worm was in 
it continuing its ravages. And one day I became 
convinced by taking down a newly-bound book 
which stood by its side, and finding a slight per- 
foration of the leather, the proximity of this 
enemy was manifest. I took severe measures, and | 
immediately subjected Durandus to a terrible 
beating with a hammer. Out popped one, then 
two living worms, not quite a quarter of an inch 
long. Ultimately I obtained twenty specimens 
of the worm, which is of course a larval state ; 
and besides this I obtained three examples of 
the perfect insect, a small brown beetle, but 
these were dead. I gave specimens to friends, 
and kept some myself, which by some accident 
got lost. ‘ 

My belief is that this insect originally belonged 
to the wood, and is identical with that which per- 
forates old furniture made of beech, walnut, or the 
wood of the pear. It is not so often seen in oak, 
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for it evidently prefers the sweet woods. It does 

not like the mill-board of modern books, or it 

would have gone into mine, and it prefers wood 

to paper. It seems to me to be a very near rela- 

tion to the nutworm; it is like it in every particular 

but size. J. G. WALTER, 
68, Bolsover Street, W. 


SHAKESPEARE AND ARDEN. 
(4* 8S. vii. 118.) 

The grant of Dethick Garter and Camden 
Mlarenceux to John Shakespere in 1599, to impale 
the “auncyent armes of Arden of Wellingcote,” 
and for his issue to quarter the same—if such 
grant ever actually passed the seals of office—for 
it is known only from a draft copy preserved in 
the College of Arms—has been very carefully 
printed in The Herald and Genealogist, vol. 1. 
p. 512, preceded by the previous grant in 1596 
of the well-known arms of Shakespeare. But it 
was shown in the accompanying remarks that 
there was no proof that Arden of Wilmcote 
(which is the true orthography) ever bore arms; 
and that Dethick, or whoever was the herald who 
proposed to grant the quartering, hesitated to 
give the arms of the Warwickshire Ardens, then 
flourishing at Parkhall, co. Warwick; but took 


| instead the arms of Arden of Alvanley in Cheshire 


differencing them bya martlet. This is shown 


| by a fac-simile (tbrd. p. 503) of the herald’s 


sketch, in which the former coat is scratched 
through and the latter substituted; one being 
Ermine, a fess chequy or and azure, the other 
Gules, three crosslets fitchée and a chief or. In fact, 
the two families of Arden in Warwickshire and 
Cheshire were distinct, and their relationship, if 
any, is questionable and remote ; nor is there ap- 


| parent support for Mr. Hetspy’s phraseology— 


“the old Warwick stock of the Ardens, and the 
Alvanley branch of that family.” Shakespeare’s 
mother in the armorial draft of 1599 was described 
as “one of the heyrs of Robert Arden of Wel- 
lingeote”’; and in 1596 the same Robert had been 
styled, by Dethick, at first “Gent.” and then 
“Esquire.” But two deeds which have been 


| discovered and published in more recent times 
| have shown that in 1550 the same person was 


only “‘ Robertus Arden de Wilmecote in parochia 
de Aston Cantelowe in Comitatu Warwici hus- 
bandman.” (J. P. Collier's Life of Shakespeare, 
1844, p. lxxiii.) Robert Arden’s will, published 
by Malone and by Halliwell, Life of Shakespeare, 
1848, p. 6, and all other collateral evidence that 
has hitherto been brought to bear on the discus- 
sion, entirely confirm the same view of his posi- 
tion in society. 

If the grant to John Shakespeare and his issue 
for impaling and quartering Arden ever actually 
passed, there is no proof that it was ever acted 
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upon. In no old manuscript have the two coats at the Heralds’ College, on Dethick finding that 


been found quartered; and as for the “seal” of 


William Shakespeare—of which Mr. Hetspy 
imagines the existence—no armorial seal what- 
ever of the poet has been discovered. 

On his monument at Stratford his armorial 
shield is without quartering, and I cannot agree 
with Mr. Hersny that “ monumental evidence is 
no evidence at all,” for I regard it as among the 
very best. On the seal of the poet’s daughter, 
Mrs. Hall, engraved in The Herald and Genealo- 
gist, i. 514, the arms of Hall are impaled with 
Shakespeare alone ; so they are on the gravestones 
of herself and her husband; and on that of her 
daughter Mrs. Nash, the coats of Hall and Shake- 
speare appear B popes but no quartering for 
Arden. These all are engraved in French’s Shake- 
speareana Genealogica, pp. 413, 414, 415. 

I think also it will be admitted that Mr. 
Hexsssy’s reflection is rather inconsiderate, “that 
Shakespeare never troubled himself in the very 
costly matter of pedigree in those days.” In the 
first place, “the matter of pedigree” was a much 
more ordinary affair in those days than in our 
own; and certainly it was not, proportionately 
speaking, more “costly” then than now. In the 
second place, we have very good proof, and it is 
undoubtedly an interesting feature among the very 
limited materials we possess for the poet’s bio- 
graphy, that he did really “trouble himself,” in 
1596 and again in 1599, in asserting his position 
as a Gentleman,—for there can be little doubt 
that the application to the heralds made in his 
father’s name actually came from himself; John 
Shakespeare having been bailiff of Stratford thirty 
years before, in 1568, when he might have claimed 
armorial bearings on that ground, had he been 
inclined to do so. However, as the result of the 
two grants, we know that the arms of Shakespeare 

ted in 1596 were adopted and used, but we 
ave no proof that the quartering for Arden was 
ever adopted or used. 

Sbakespeare’s immediate ancestors, both pater- 
nally and maternally, must be admitted to have 
been of the “ peasant ” or agricultural class. And 
why not? If the truth were otherwise, it would 
be interesting to trace his descent and his col- 
lateral relationships, But if in truth he was not 
of noble ancestry, it is surely more satisfactory to 
rest upon that truth than to weave theories of 
visionary ancestry for his illustrious name. 

It was the trade of the heralds of his day to 
think and act differently ; and the character and 
conduct of Cooke, Dethick, and others who were 
high in office in the Elizabethan age are unfor- 
tunately too open to these suspicions. 

The “ combatant at Bosworth,” to whom Mr. 
Hetssy alludes, is in all probability altogether a 
myth; and conjured up—not like the spirits in 
acbeth, by the poet himself, but in the cauldron 





Sir John Arden (or Arderne) of Parkhall in War. 
wickshire had been an esquire for the body to 
King Henry VII. This borrowed plume was at 
first taken for the Wilmcote Ardens, and then 
ambiguously transferred to John Shakespeare’s 
own ancestry —in the first grant of 1596 to a 
grandfather, in the second of 1599 to a great. 
grandfather. Modern interpreters have added the 
accessory conjecture that the imaginary warrior 
fought on Bosworth field. 

Before I conclude I may refer Mr. Hetspy to 
French’s Shakespeareana Genealogica, published in 
1869 as a supplemental volume to the Cambridge 
edition of Shakespeare by Clark and Wright; 
in which, in pp. 416-503, he will find large col- 
lections on the various families of Arden, in- 
cluding all that Mr. French could allege in reply 
to the writer who criticised Bellew’s Shakspere's 
Home (8vo, 1863) in The Herald and Genealogist. 

The wills and inventories of “ Robert Arden of 
Wyllimcote in the paryche of Aston Cantlow” 
(1556), and of his widow “Annes Ardenne of 
Wylmcote ” (1580) show their wealth to a penny. 
His goods were appraised at 77/. lls. 10d., hers 
at 45/, He was in fact a yeoman; and even the 
extent of his land has been ascertained: it was a 
freehold called Asbies in the parish of Aston 
Cantlowe, consisting of fifty-six acres and a well- 
furnished homestead possessing a hall, chambers, 
and kitchen. Such was the meaning of agricola, 
or “husbandman”’; not an agricultural labourer, 
as we now commonly accept the designation, but 
still not a gentleman; an honest man, who, like 
the father of Bishop Latimer, cultivated his own 
land, and provided well for his children. Mx 
French, however, is evidently wrong when (in 

. 418) he amplifies the fifty-six acres to one 

undred and fifty-six by adding to the former 
some property at Snitterfield, which passed through 
the hands of the same or another Robert Arden, 
and which Mr. French mentions as being of “ the 
precise extent, viz. 60 acres of arable, 10 of mea- 
dow, and 30 of furze and heath,” &c. &c., though 
it is perfectly well known that the arbitrary est 
mates which occur in those round numbers ar 
merely the legal substitutes for unascertained par- 
ticulars. And again (in p. 485) by a similar pro- 
cess the 156 acres are increased to “242 acres of 
freehold land at the least”; but in all this there 
is evident misapprehension. At any event Robert 
Arden, the father-in-law of John Shakespeare, did 
not die possessed of so much property. Nor can! 
agree with Mr. French in his identification of 
Thomas Arderne of Wylmcote, living in 1501 (and 
the father of Robert), with Thomas mentioned im 
the will (1526) of Sir John Arden, the he 
for the body to Henry VIL., as one of his t 
brothers. Had this been the fact, the right of 
Robert Arden to the coat of Arden of Parkhall, 
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with due difference, would have been unques- 
tionable. Mr. French backs his conclusions by 
Mr. Hunter’s arguments in his Prolusions on 
Shakspere ; but Hunter was misled by trusting 
too implicitly to the assertions of Dethick’s grant, 
—assertions which are not supported by the Visi- 
tations or other documents of the heralds, nor by 
any more substantial legal evidence. 

Mr. French’s additional proofs or conclusions 
advance no further than this: that Robert Arden 
of Wilmcote was the son of Thomas of the same 
place; but in proof of the connection of Robert 
and his father Thomas with the noble family, he 
has no evidence at all. 
founded on the fact that Sir John had also a 
brother Thomas. 

Pleased with his discrimination, Mr. French, in 
his Table X. (p. 499) positively exhibits Robert 


‘The supposition is merely | 





Arden of Wilmcote as a nephew to Sir John | 


Arden of Parkhall; but the armorial evidence is 
still just the other way, and shows that the 


Heralds did not dare to assign him the coat of the | 
Warwickshire Ardens. Robert Arden of Wilm- | 


cote and his father Thomas were not men who | 


had declined from their position as cadets of a 
noble family; they were rather honest yeomen 
who had risen in wealth and substance by in- 
dustry and frugality, and were able to leave some 
little property, but no ancestral dignity, to their 
descendants the Shakespeares. 

Joun Goven NIcHots, 


“PARSON AND BACON.” 
(4 S. vi. 566.) 

I send another version of this song, but cannot 
say if it exists in print in any form. This was 
heard from a genuine Northman, about the year 
1823, whose pronunciation gave a zest which, of 
course, is indescribable in writing. His figure 
too, and dress, were in perfect keeping. He was 
@ navvy-built man, tall, but stooping; with a hat 
bulging in, a belcher neck-cloth, a frieze coat, 
_ breeches, rough gray stockings, and high 
shoes. 


“ A Methodist parson, whose name it was George, 
A jolly old tinker, just come from the forge, 
And a virtuous old woman, who stood George’s friend, 
And he often went to her, her soul for to menu. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down ! 
“ A jolly old farmer, no Methodist he, 
He loved his brown jug, and was jolly and free: 
He thought George did not come with honest intent, 
And resolved for his bacon to know how it went, 
Derry down, &c. 


“ George knew this man’s wife, and he often went to her, 
And out of a good slice of bacon he’d do her: 
the honest old farmer great notice had taken! 





“ He went out as usual, supposed to his work, 
But the cunning slyboots only went out to lurk. 
By and bye he came in, and he found ’em at prayer, 
They seemed mighty zealous, devout, and sincere. 
Derry down, &e. 
“ He looked on his bacon, so cunning and sly, 
Then in George’s pocket he cast a quick eye; 
And he saw something in it tied up in a rag. 
Says he, ‘ Honest friend, what’st thou got in the bag ?’ 
Derry down, &c. 
“ ¢ Dear friend,’ replied George, ‘ it is God's holy word, 
It is Holy Scripture I've got from the Lord ; 
For when I'm alone, O I cannot be idle, 
I makes it my pleasure to read at the Bible.’ 
Derry down, &c. 
“Then pull out thy Bible,’ this good man replied, 
‘ Or else, by the divel, I'll Bible thy hide; 
I'll Bible thee, as thou ne’er wast in thy life, 
For thy Bible is bacon thou’st got from my wife.’ 
Derry down, &c. 
“ George shuffled about, at length Bible pulled out, 
A great slice of bacon lapped up in a clout ; 
On he took to his heels, for he durst not be idle, 
And never since that time he’s preached ’bout the Bible. 
Derry down, &c. 
“ Now come honest fellows, who lead happy lives, 
I'd have you take care of your bacon and wives ; 
For have you a good flitch, great care will be taken, 
They'll preach like the de’il, where there's plenty of 
bacon. Derry down, &c.” 
F. C. H. 


[J. T. F. finds that this song is more common than he 
had anticipated, and therefore we content ourselves by 
selecting the above version from those kindly forwarded 
by our correspondents, The song would appear at times 
to have been in use both by Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants, and, of course, with such variations as to suit 
the requirements of both parties.—Eb. } 


A’BECKETT’S MURDERERS: SOMERSETSHIRE 
TRADITIONS. 
(4 §S. vii. 33.) 

There is a very interesting paper on the murder 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury in the Quarterly 
Review, No. 186, Sept. 1853. It is there stated 
that the four knights on the night of the deed 
rode to Saltwood, leaving Robert de Broc in pos- 
session of the palace, and ultimately guocsedell &0 
Reaedeemah. Castle, a royal fortress in the 
possession of Hugh de Moreville, where they 
remained for a year. Of course various legends 
were circulated, such as that dogs refused to eat 
the crumbs which fell from their table. It is 
said that they went to Rome to receive the sen- 
tence of Alexander III, and were sent by him to 
expiate their sins in the Holy Land. The legend 
states that Moreville, Fitzurse, and Brito died 
there, and were buried in front of the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Other accounts state that 


| they were interred in front of the church of 


And guessed his wife’s friend came a preaching for bacon. | . 4 - 
| impossible they could have been buried before the 


Derry down, &c. 


Montenegro. The reviewer wonders what the 
church of the Black Mountain can mean, as it is 
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church of the Holy Sepulchre, as it has been a | 
square of public resort. Could the church of | 
Liantony at the foot of the Black Mountains in 
the Vale of Ewias be meant? It was built by 
Hugh de Lacie, a Norman baron, between 1108 | 
and 1115, for forty Augustine friars, Tracy, who 
struck the first blow, was seized with a dreadful 
disorder at Cosenza in Apulia, and there died in 
torment. It is said the wind had been always 
contrary when he wished to embark, giving rise 
to the Gloucestershire distich :— 
“ The Traceys 
Have always the wind in their faces.” 
Foss’s Judges, i, 279. 

The reviewer points out that the legend could | 
not have been true, as Moreville, who had been | 
justice itinerant for Northumberland and Cumber- 
and at the time of the murder, though dismissed 
from his office the ensuing year, in the first year 
of John is recorded as paying twenty-five marks 
and three palfreys for holding his court so long as 
his wife continued in a secular habit. Camden 
says the sword he used at the murder was pre- 
served in the reign of Elizabeth, and is now said | 
to be attached to his statue at Brayton Castle. 
Tracy was, within four years from the murder, 
justiciary of Normandy, and was present at Falaise | 
in 1174 when the King of Scotland did homage to 
Henry II. Risdon, in his Survey of Devon, 342, 
says Tracy 
“withdrew himself hither (to Morthoe, Devon) and | 
spent the remainder of his life, and lieth buried in an 
aisle of this church, by him built, under an erected 
monument, with his portraiture engraven on a grey 
marble stone,” &c. 


I have examined this tomb, and it appears pro- 


bable that the slab of the tomb belongs to Sir | 


William Tracy’s tomb of the twelfth century, and 


the sides to that of William Tracy, rector of | 


Morthoe, who founded a chantry in the church in 
1322. 

Risdon says Sir William Tracy left a daughter, 
who was married to Sir Gervaise Courtney, and 
their son William resumed the name of Tracy. 
He it was, I believe, who founded the priory of 


Woodspring on the banks of the Bristol Channel, | 
in honour of the Trinity, the B. V. M., and St. | 


Thomas of Canterbury (Collinson’s Somerset, iii. 
514). And this is the foundation probably for 
the Somersetshire tradition mentioned by your 
correspondent. 

Fitzurse is said to have gone over to Ireland, 
and there to have become the ancestor of the 
McMahon family, the latter name being the 
Celtic translation of Bear's son. He gave his 
estate of Willeton in Somersetshire, half to the 
Knights of St. John, and half to his brother 
Robert (Collinson, iii. 514). In the neighbour- 
hood the name degenerated into Fitzour, Fishour, 


| A’Beckett, is authentic. 





and Fisher. The family of Bret or Brito was 


carried on through his daughter Maud, who gaye 
lands to the priory of St. Thomas at Woodspring, 
Joun Piaeort, Jun., F.S.A, 


I cannot give your correspondent any definite in- 
formation respecting the three “ unknown graves” 
on the Flat Holms; but I have myself visited the 
remains of Woodspring Priory, which is situate 
about three miles from Weston-super-Mare, 


| There is, I believe, but little doubt that the 


tradition which ascribes the foundation of this 
monastery to Fitzurse, one of the murderers of 
C. RuscomBe Poore, 
Cannington, Bridgwater. 


Lapy Grimston’s GRAVE IN TewIn CuvrcuH- 
YARD (4 S, vii. 76, 128.)—I do not believe that 
there is the slightest foundation for the legend 
which you have printed about Lady Anne Grim- 
ston to be found in the character of that lady. 

It is difficult at such a distance of time to 
show what were her opinions, but I have sufficient 
evidence to make me believe Lady Anne Grim- 


| ston was a religious woman. 


In the first place, she gave fifty pounds to 
Hales’Grammar School at Hertford, where the 
use of the Catechism of the Church of England 
is imperative. 

Secondly, there is evidence of the purchase, I 
presume by her orders, of Usher's Body of Divi- 


| nity, his Sermons, and his Life, for the use of 


Miss Elizabeth Grimston, Sir S. Grimston’s daugh- 
ter by his first wife. And, lastly, I have some 
accounts for the years 1682, 1683, 1684, vouched 
by Lady Anne Grimston (A. G.), containin 
charges both in London, at St. Ann’s, Soho, an 
in the country at St. Michael’s, St. Albans, for 
setting up the horses during church on Sundays. 
Our church at St. Michael’s is so far from Gor 
hambury that we are obliged to have horses out on 
Sundays, and I have an account similar to Sir 
Samuel Grimston’s in my house books. 

VERULAM. 

Gorhambury. 


Besides this case of Tewin churchyard, there 
are other places near London where large massive 


| tombs of the eighteenth century have had their 


masonry displaced, and their iron railings broken 
or absorbed by the growth of elm or ash-trees 
lanted around the grave. One such instance I 
ee of in the churchyard of Perivale in Mid- 
dlesex; another in Hertfordshire at Aldenham: 
and both these are very striking. A less remark- 
able case occurs in the beautiful churchyard of 
Chislehurst. 


Mvrat Parstine ry Starston Cuvncn, Nor- 
FOLK (4""S, vi.542,577 ; vii.40.)— Your correspon- 
dent F. C. H., at the last reference, in regard to this 


+ 
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icture says: “‘I'wo angels are carrying up her 
soul (i.e. Virgin Mary) to heaven: no such pre- 
sumption of immediate beatitude could have been 
entertained of any ordinary individual, however 
ennobled by worldly honours.” 

It is very dangerous to dog.natise on medieval 


art without a very extensive acquaintance with it. | 


F.C. H. is in error. On monuments this is of 
common occurrence. 
a Beauchamp in Chekendon church, Oxfordshire, 
where the very design itself is two angels bearing 
away the soul. The same may be seen also on the 
brass of Sir Hugh Hastingsat Elsingin Norfolk, and 
along list could easily be made. ‘Then in Flemish 
brasses, what more common than to represent the 
soul in “Abraham's bosom,” in which “ beatitude” 
seems accomplished? Neither is ¢iis art at all in 
discord with church teachings in the Middle Ages. 
In the “Dialogues of St. Gregory,” where the 
office of the angel is defined, after speaking of the 
angel conveying their souls to Purgatory, in 


| to by Mr. Wooncrort, but it is unluckily pasted 


There is the little brass to | 


| fast in my portfolio. 


I have also another litho- 
graphed portrait of him, but without name of 
artist or publisher, unless the signature “ D, F. 
Prestolee” may refer to one of them. I have also 
a folio sheet of letterpress, containing “ A Brief 
Memoir of John Kay” on one page, and the pedi- 
grees of Kaye of Woodsome and Greenhalgh of 
Brandlesome on the other, with a shield of arms 
of twenty quarterings, &c. &c. on the other, 


pone by P. Grant, Market Street, Manchester. 


| 
| 


regret that the above cannot be lent to accom- 
modate Mr. Woopcrort, but I enclose my card, 
in case he finds it necessary to consult them. 

“THoucH Lost To Stent, TO MemMoRY DEAR” 
(1* S. iv. 405; 34S. vi. 129, viii. 290; 4™ 8. i. 
77, 161, iv. 399, vii. 56.)—Though unable to give 
any information as to the authorship of this well- 
worn quotation, I can safely aver that it is much 
older than 1828, as I knew it many years before 

F. C. 


whom there is still some sin unexpiated left, it | that date. 


concludes, “ But if, indeed, he departed in so 
much charity that all the rust of sin was consumed, 
so that nothing purgeable remained, immediately 
the holy angels received him and carried him to 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

Not having the drawing before me I cannot 
speak with certainty of its details; but if I re- 
member rightly, neither the figure of the dying 


lady, nor of those about her, nor of the soul above, | 


have the nimbus. This of itself is a fatal objec- 
tion to its representing the “ Death of the Virgin.” 
Moreover, the figures show a number of tonsured 


| Alphabet.” 


heads—monks in fact—and one in a cope holds a | 
shield of arms, the arms of the Abbey of Lawtrey, | 


as F, C, H. thinks. 
opinion that the arms are of no importance. 
this I must observe, that in medizyal art e 
detail is of importance. 

The Apostles, who should be at the bedside of 


But the latter expresses his 
To 


the Virgin Mary, are not represented tonsured, St. | 


Peter excepted ; nor is the general character of the 


composition that of the subject which your corre- | 


spondent maintains. 
The arms are a very important feature, and I 


ve ry | 


believe a key to the whole. The bedside shows a | 


group of monks, headed by their abbot or prior, 
in a cope, holding before the dying lady a coat of 
arms, probably of their abbey. If the death-bed 


of a benefactress, what more natural than for her | 


to be reminded of her charity by those benefiting, | t amentat 
at the same time showing her the aid she had in | Words; bold, heroic, martial ; ‘tempo ordinario ; lamenta- 


kingdom of | 


their prayers to forward her to the 
heaven? The painting merely shows “that she 
departed in so much charity that all the rust of 
si2 Was consumed.” J. G. Water. 


Portrait or Jonn Kay (4S. vii. 142.)—I 
have the portrait of John Kay, of Bury, alluded 


| 
| 


[It would appear to be utterly impossible to trace the 
origin of this line.] 

Tue Pronunciation oF GREEK AND LatTIY 
(4 8. vii. 13.) —As a discussion of this query 
sufficiently ample to be at all satisfactory, would 

| most likely require more space than the Editor 
| could conveniently spare, let me refer Maxro- 
CHEIR to chap. vil. of Donaldson’s Varronianus on 
the “ Organic Classification of the Original Latin 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 

Some eminent schoolmasters are engaged in 
considering this matter. Let me bring to their 
notice a poem in All the Year Round (Jan. 21, 
1871), on Frederick the Great, entitled “Fredericus 
Rex.” It is said to be a favourite song in the 
Prussian camp. The translator, however, on all 
three occasions on which he has to use the words, 
makes them scan Fredericus Rex. Surely the 
Great Frederick never had such short work made 
of him before. T. Lewis O. Davies, 


Tue Irish Puanxtry: “Bumper SQvire 


| Jones” (4 S. vi. 300, 512; vii. 42.)—A little 


| 


contribution on this subject may possibly have a 
claim for insertion. It is a quotation from The 
National Music of Ireland*, by Michael M. Conran, 
1846) :— 

“ Of time, there were six kinds :—‘ the trebly rapid,’ 
the jig planrty, and festive; dirge or lamentation, with 


* Could anyone possessing a perfect copy of this work 
oblige me with a copy of the title-page ? (“The National 
Music of Ireland, containing the History of the Irish 
Bards, the National Melodies, the Harp, and other Mu- 


| sical Instruments of Erin. By Michael Conran, Organist, 


St. Patrick’s Church, Manchester. Dublin: Published 
for the Author by James Daffy, 10, Wellington-Quay, 
1816.”) 
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tion—musical dirges, with words *; phurt or lesson time | Neville, Lord of Bergevenny, who owned the 
—practical exercises.”—P. 90, manor of Dychelyng in Sussex, to which domain 
As [ understand this sentence it seems that the | the said “native” belonged. Possibly T. Q. 0, 
plancty was performed in a “ time” much quicker | remembers something about this case; it is the 
than that of a bold, heroic, or martial air. If this | latest instance of slavery I have read of. I have 
be true, and if, as Dr. Rrwpavcr says, the planxty | heard nothing of the Sussex fishermen to lead me 
“owes its origin to the celebrated Irish bard | to suppose they were other than privileged as 
Carolan” (“N. & Q.” 4" 5S. vi. 512), it would | compared with the rest (except in Kent), for they 
appear that the earlier part of Taz Knient oF | nearly all belonged to the Cinque Ports, and were 
INISHOWEN’S communication was written under | a stiff-backed lot. GroreEe Bepo, 
—_—" a to Cho cpecten of cir end Se ' Hotty, tar German Port (4" S. vi. 177, 
As apropos of this subject, I give another quo- a te as —- para- 
tation from the same National Music of Ireland, 7 Sees es oe in I . Bis be i * a 
having reference to what is therein called one of | f 7 hota Tee red me > ae 5d ‘Guan 
Carolan’s “ most playful planaties,” viz. “A | Me ie ‘fed and alc ted, aD B 
bumper Squire Jones” == A ~— gilted and ul-iated. » DLAIR, 
“The words . . . have been paraphrased by the E 
talented Baron Dawson +, and Carolan’s brilliant effusions | Hampsarre Country Caurcnyarp: Pzpys's 
are lost in the splendour of the facetious baron’s imita- | Diary (4 S. vi. 6.)—The allusion in Pepys is 
tion.”—P, 228. clearly to the churchyard of Tichfield, where the 
Query : (1.) Where can “the facetious baron’s | remains of the fine castle of the Earls of South- 
imitation” be found ? (as only two verses are given | ampton are still to be seen. It strikes me, at 
by my author); or (2) does he mean that Caro- | twenty years’ distance in time, that sage grew 
lan’s lines are forgotten, unrecorded, and that the | abandantly in the churchyard when I knew it. 
paraphrase only exists ? D. Bum 
The following planxties will be found in No. 42 | Melbourne. 


of Te Musical Magazine§ at the pages I Trwormy Dexter (4 S. vi. 515.) —“Lonl 
give: “ Planxty Dudley,” p. 6, “ Planxty Kelly,” | Timothy Dexter,” so called, resided in Newbury- 
. 8; “ Planxty}Irwine,” p. 18, and “Planxty | port, Essex co., Mass., forty miles north-east of 
‘onnor,” p. 21. They may be of interest to some | Roston, on the coast, for many years in a large 
of your correspondents. Tomas Tuntx, Jun. | prick house, which in his lifetime was surrounded 
roughton, Manchester. with many carved wooden images or statues of 
Moore’s beautiful funereal lines — more than life size. The house I have seen many 

“ Oh, banquet not in the festal bowers,” &c. times. J. W. Uprtox. 


ate set in his Zrish Melodics to “Planxty Irwin.” | Peeedys Mass, USA. 
I confess, however, the air has always appeared to “ Gartrmatras ” (4% 8. iv. 294.)—This word was 
me too joyous for the words. P,P. | certainly not coined by Fielding. Noél et Chapsal 
Rey. Sawver Henxey (4" S. vii. 35, 113.)— most correctly define it thus: “Mélange confus 
Mr. Towxsnenp Mayer will find an ample ac- wolney qui comblent dire quelque chose ot nent 
count of Dr. Samuel Henley, the translator of | POlM* 4¢ 8&25- — . 
Vathek, in Nichols’s Illustrations of Literary His- They do not, however, give the following 
tory, iii. 759-65; viii. 334. W.P.Covrtwry, | *°court of the word, which I met with many 
4 Powis Place, W.C. ; ~~" | -years'ago—so many, that my memory treacherously 
Dracow (4 S. vii. 12, 125.) —Th ld declines telling me where. In those olden times 
! S. vii. 12, 125.)—The real dragon 
h 


‘ “ . , | when the “doctores” argued points of law m 
is the Greek draco, which has no feet, and is, I | Latin, a learned (2) counsellor, while stating the 


' 
believe, what is now called the boa-constrictor. | case of his client Matthias and a cock (which 
(See Dioscorides.) THos, PHILirrrs, | pertained unto him), grew so confused in his 
| 


=e hi - ak of 
Fiswermen my rae Oxpen Tre (4* §, vi. | uatinity, that, after a while, he ceased to speak of 


aan « nativn.” “ -* | “Gallus Matthiw,” but, contrariwise, of “ Galli 
508.) — Andrew Borde, a “ native,” received his | Matthias.” Hence a senseless and inaccurate 


a a a a jumble of words came to be styled “+ Galimatias.” 
rapa Nori. RaDECLIFFB. 














* This seems to be a repetition. a 


Exchequer of Ireland, temp. Queen Anne. S i te i. 477; vii. 107. 
¢ Baron Andrew Dawson's version is printed in The Saansatce OCusrom (© 8. vi. a7; i 


. 2 8 
New Irish Soug-Booh, edited by J, E. C on | The custom alluded to by Mr. TuLty 1s 
1867, p. 116.—Ep.] ’ —— a observed in many parts of Leylandshire 
§ This magazine, by the way, is edited by Dr, Rim- | Amounderness (in Lancashire). In my History 
— of Goosnargh, I have a notice of it. In that dis- 
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trict the eve of May 1 is called “May Bough 
Night,” and I give the following as a sample of 
the emblematic meaning attached to the various 
trees :—A wickin (i.e. a mountain ash)=My dear 
chicken; a plum tree in bloom=to be married 
and soon; a briar=a liar. H. Fismwick. 


I have known Leyland above fifty years, and 
my father, a noticer of old customs, must have 
known it nearly fifty years before that, but I have 
never seen or heard of such a custom as Mr. TULLY 
mentions, and I therefore conclude he is mistaken 
as to the locality. May day is observed in Ley- 
land by the meeting of the trustees of an important 
charity, and the children attend church. Royal 
Oak day, the 29th of May, is also a great day in 
Leyland, for the clubs and benefit societies hold 
their annual festival upon it. On Whit Monday 
the Sunday scholars march with garlands upon 
wands provided by ladies who take an interest in 
them ; Dut the answer to Mr. TuLLy’s queries is 
simply that no such custom is known. The re- 
abe about Lichfield seem to refer to the “ walk- 
ing the boundaries,” which was practised in many 
places at Rogation tide and on Ascension day. 

Aw OLp INHABITANT. 


‘ 


Tue Apocatyrse (4 S. vi. 156.)\—For a 
summary of Ewald’s views on the Revelation, 
F. M. 8. should consult Auberlen’s masterly work 
on The Prophecies of Daniel and the Revelation 
of St. John, translated by Adolph Saphir, and 
published by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1856. 

0 me this remarkable volume is itself an Apoca- 


lypse. D. BLarR 
: = 


Catrpan (4 S, vii. 56.)—Surely this word is 
& mere metathesis of cannibal, like Ben Jonson's | 
Bobadil from Boabdil. MAKROCHEIR. 


Who ts a Larrp? (4S, vi. 482; vii. 12.)— 
The query of C. S. K. is an interesting one. The 
laird was originally a feudal baron, and as such 
was dominus. But in process of time the de- 
signation of lord or laird was applied not to 
proprietors of baronies only, but to landowners 
ne In the Scottish “ inquisitions,” dominus 
requently precedes a name which has portionarius 
after it. That portioners of land are ordinarily 
styled Jairds does not admit of any doubt. In 
the Kirksession Records of St. Andrews certain 
families at Boarhills—such as Philp, Armit, and 
others—are styled portioners, while the heads of 
these families have from time immemorial been | 
greeted as lairds. Portioners were not necessarily | 
feuars, but might be holders of portions of land | 
which had belonged to the church or the feudal 

ms. Estates were sometimes broken up and 
_— among members of families. (Bell & 

a's Digest of the Law of Scotland. Edinburgh, 

1858-61.) In a country where family pride was 


so predominant as in Scotland, titular desig- 
nations were coveted. The farmer was at church 
and market saluted by the name of his farm, and 
the owner of only a few acres was hailed as “ the 
laird.” In old times there was hardly any other 
designation for a gentleman ; he was dominus— 
he bore dominion. The title master has an aca- 
demic origin. A graduate in arts was styled 
“master,” and no other. Afterwards the paro- 
chial clergy were so designated out of respect for 
their office. Latterly, master became the title of 
a gentleman. The Scottish schoolmaster was an- 
ciently, in respect for his learning, styled dominie. 
As university training became more common 
among Scottish teachers they claimed master as 
a higher title. 

Territorial designations in Scotland do not cease 
even when the lands with which they are con- 
nected are alienated. Thus we have Lord Col- 
ville of Culross. My late friend, Sir James 
Menteth, Bart., claimed the designation “ of 
Closeburn,” when no longer proprietor of that 
estate. And my relative, Sir John Ogilvy, Bart., 
M.P. for Dundee, is still designated “ of Inver- 
quharity,” though Inverquharity estate long since 
pane into the hands of the Lyells of Kinnordy. 

Vere I personally ambitious of constituting a sept, 
I might, without presumption, designate myself 
“of Coupar-Grange,” though my ancestor was of 
that estate a portioner only, and though that por- 
tion has long Sone alienated. 

Cuaries Roerrs, LL.D. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, 8.E. 


Op Sanpown Casttz, Istz or Wient (4" 8S, 


| vi. 569; vii. 103.) — The last remainder of San- 


down Castle, which for many years was used as 
an office by the Royal Engineers’ department, 


| was removed in 1869-70 to make room for works 


connected with the national defences of the Isle of 
Wight. A very fine old carved oak chimney-piece 


| containing many armorial bearings remained to 


the last, and is, I believe, still preserved in the old 
material store of the Royal Engineers at Sandown, 
from whence, no doubt, when the latter receives 
its annual clearing, it will be sold for firewood at 
the ensuing auction, unless some antiquarian mu- 
seum put in’a claim for it. H. H. 

Portsmouth. 

Suistu (4 S. vi. 474; vii. 43.)—I have seen 
“Smith” in every age since the Conquest spelled 


| Smythe, Smithe, Smyth, and Smith, im the same 


arbitrary fashion as any other name, but never 
before the eighteenth century (towards the mid- 
dle) have observed it spelled “Smijth.” This 
cannot be a dotted y, because no y in any other 


| name or word appears, so far as I remember, 80 


distinguished. I should think by the ancient 
short and long tj a double dotted t# was intended— 
Smiith ; yet it is very curious and inexplicable 
that this mode should have sprung up in every 
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part of the country at a certain period, and for a | 
very few years, and then disappeared for ever; and 

not the least curious, perhaps, that the fashion | 
should have been exclusively confined to church 

registers (?). Perhaps in this circumstance a | 
solution of the difficulty may be found at the 

hands of some of your more ancient clerical 

correspondents, Possibly M. D. is correct as 

to the analogy to Ffoliott and Ffarington—an 

orthography originating in the absurd mistakes of 

printers—the double small f (_f) being used in old 

times in lieu of the capital, and still employed in 

the law, just as the old Roman numerals with 

their final long j’s are in physic. T. Hetspy. 

15, York Chambers, King Street, Manchester. 

Notwithstanding the statement in Burke’s Peer- 
age and Baronetage, that “ the patriarch of this 
family (the spelling of whose surname is of 
rare occurrence in England) was “ John Smijth, 
Esq.,” who lived temp. Henry VIIL, I incline to 
the opinion that the name, after all, is really but 
Smith and Smyth. In former days I find it 
usual for mayors of this town to write after 
their names “ Maior,” and frequently the Latin 
“ Major.” The official in 1714 writes “ Maijor,” 
which may be read either as Maijor, or, with a 
dotted y, Mayor. Itis easy to see from this how, 
at the trifling cost of two dots, Smyth could be- 
come Smijth. CHARLEs JACKSON. 

Doncaster. 

I notice that Sp. considers the modern name 
Smijth to be an orthographical error, having for 
its foundation an ancient method of double- 
dotting a y, thus 7. There is an old and common 
family name of Sp.’s which often appears in pedi- 
grees of families with whom Sp.’s have inter- 
married : I mean “Obiit,” spelled also in old MSS. | 
Obijt, thus reversing the p aca he change in 
=. Can Sp. tell whether this name was ever 
spelled Objt, with a dotted y? L.N.O.N, | 

Hixts to Caarruen (4" S. vii. 55.)—Mr. | 
Effingham Wilson has published a shilling hand- 
book on the management of public meetings. 

JL.0. | 

Quren ExcizAnetn: Reat Persons 1x “THE 
FarErix Quern” (4% S. vii. 49.) —I1 will not | 
question Mr. Ketentiey’s judgment in assign- 
ing real persons to the names in Spenser's poem. 
The whole tenor of the poem is what meh be 
natural in the work of such a man as we know 
Spenser to have been. But I wish to draw atten- 
tion to a which Mr. Kerentiey seems | 
to me to have written without sufficiently con- 


sidering materials within his reach :— 

“TI find, by the way, that there are persons who 
would sacrifice historic truth to false delicacy, and who 
blame me and others for vindicating the fair fame of the 

t queen from the foul aspersions of Dr. Lingard and 
is authorities, even though somewhat at the expense of 
her heroism,” &c. 
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Ido not know who the persons are of whom 
Mr. Kerenttey is speaking; nor do I understand 
the contrast suggested by defending her fair fame 
“at the expense of her heroism.” But the fair 
fame of Elizabeth is a thing in which robably 
few persons have now any belief. In her own 
day it seems that fewer still, if any, would have 
believed her to have deserved what we mean by 
“fair fame”; and I beg to point out to Mr, 
Kertent Ley that the convenient summary of “ the 
foul aspersions of Dr. Lingard and his authori- 
ties’ does not approach the question as it now 
stands, and therefore does no good to the memory 
of Elizabeth. 

An article in the Saturday Review of Jan. 14, 
1871, headed “ Calendar of State Papers,” will 
show Mr. Krteutiey what is the state of modem 
opinion. And if it is still his pleasure to describe 
a generally accepted view of her character as 
“ foul aspersions,” he must include the documents 
at Simancas and English State Papers in his con- 
demnation. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

Batiasatrey (4 8. vi. 475, 583.)—Possibly 
some member of the Manx Society, aided by local 
history or tradition, may be able to afford the 
information required. In the meantime, I would 
suggest that the name may possibly have the fol- 
lowing, one or other, derivation: 1. Balla (town), 
Saailley (brine); 2. Balla (town), S’aaley (most 
beautiful); 3. Balla (town), Salley (salting); 4. 
Balla (town), Soylley (enjoyment). 

There are other words more or less proximate, 
allied, or related to the above ; but possibly those 
now adduced may be sufficient to point to the 
correct meaning and derivation. 

2, 4. If the locality was selected as the site of 
a monastery, on account of its delightful and 
enjoyable position, then 2 and 4 show probability 
of derivation. 

1,3. If the locality was a fish-curing station, or 
dépét for salt, &c., then 1 and 3 point to the deri- 


| vation. 


8. But, if literal construction is to decide the 
derivation, then 3, Balla Salley =salting-town= 
town of salting, is conclusive. J. Brae. 

Srie@nrTaRy AND Srenatarres (4 S. vi. 502; 
vii. 44.)—Both these words are spelt wrongly. 
Signatory is the right spelling, from stgnator, & 
signer or sealer. It is a word commonly used by 
writers on diplomacy; through the Italian it 
would run most readily into this meaning, only 
the e would in English revert to the Latin + 
Signatory, even in Webster's Dictionary, is only 
given as an obsolete adjective from the Latin 
signatorius=used to seal with. Signaturist is a quite 
different word, and signifies a physiognomist, 
whose science interprets insides from outsides, 
all created things being supposed by such pro- 
fessors to carry imprinted upon them their Maker's 
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intention, as wax corresponds to the signet. As- 
suredly this is not what diplomatists intend by 
y ry; for whatever sign they put forth is to 
be interpreted by its contrary. C. A. W. 

May Fair. 

This word is simply barbarous. 
well write amitary for amatory. 
will find signatory in Richardson. 

MAKROCHEIR. 


“ Missate aD Usum Sarum” (4 S. vi. 436, 
558; vii. 64.)—F. C. H. suggests that the date of 
a MS. may be ascertained by means of the date on 
which Easter Day falls. The same idea occurred 
to me some time ago; but as every MS. calendar 
which I have since examined places Easter Day 
on March 27, I have come to the conclusion that 
it was conventionally placed on that day, in which 
case the above theory of course falls to the 
ground. F. H. 1. 


Francis, Eart or Botrawett (4" S. vi. 422 ; 
vii. 62.)—Dr. Ramace is quite right, and the 
date stated by me was wrong. I took it from a 
notice (in No. xix. of the Herald and Genealogist, 
p- 19) of a seal of this earl, figured in the first 
series of Laing’s Scottish Seals. The creation cer- 
tainly took place before December 10, 1535, on 
which day Francis, Earl of Bothwell, as here- 
ditary admiral of Scotland, is found taking pre- 
cedence in voting, of Francis, Earl of Errol, the 
hereditary constable. See <Acts of the Scottish 
Parliament, vol. iii. p. 375 (cited in Riddell’s 
Peerage Law, vol. i. p. 166). As January then 
followed December in the calendar, this transac- 
tion occurred more than a month before the date 
of Bothwell’s charter, quoted by Dr. Ramace. It 
is certainly curious to find him dealing with the 
kirk-lands of Closeburn, but strange things hap- 
pened in those days of tulchan bishops and lay 
abbots. I hope-some one will clear up the mys- 
tery about his brother-german Hercules Scott, 
and how the latter came by his surname. 

The magnificent remains of Crichton Castle still 
attest the power and dignity of his ancestors—the 
ao op rep devices, anchors and cordage, 
as high admirals of Scotland, are traceable, carved 
in stone, on various parts of the ruins. 

AneLo-Scotvs. 

Paropres (4" S. vi. 476; vii. 15, 105.) —There 
are two very good parodies in Tom Hood’s An- 
nual for 1871: one is of Tennyson’s “ Clara Vere 
de Vere,” the other of Longfellow’s “ Norman 
Baron.” Can any of your readers inform me of a 
complete parody on Shakespeare’s Hamlet? I am 
told that such a thing exists. J.C. T. Hat. 


You might as 
Mr. Trencu 


The Poetic Mirror; or the Living Bards of 
Britain. Longmans, 1816. This is reviewed, and 
some extracts given in the Quarterly Review, 
teference is also made to two articles 


No, xxx, 





on Parodies, in No. xv. I have not that number 
at hand, but probably it contains further informa- 
tion on the subject. T. Lewis O. Davrzs. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 

I have a copy of The Poetic Mirror ; or the 
Living Bards of Britain, second edition, published 
by Longmans, 1817: which contains parodies of 
Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, Hogg, Coleridge, 
Southey, and Wilson. Before it came into my 
possession some one had written on the title-page, 
“by James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd.” 

R. R. 

Boston. 

Among the books of parodies and imitations in 
my possession, of which I gave a list at p. 15, I 
find that I accidentally missed one, the title of 
which I now subjoin :— 

“Rival Rhymes in Honour of Burns. With curious 
Illustrative Matter. Collected and Edited by Ben Tro- 
vato.” London (Routledge), small 8vo, 1859. 

WILLIAM Bares. 

Birmingham. 

LEVESELL (3° S. x. 508; xi. 65, 284, 488; xii. 
402.)—Mr. Skat says he does not remember this 
word elsewhere than in the two Chaucerian 
passages and in the Promptorium. I have just 
come upon it in the Anturs of Arther in Robson’s 
Three Metrical Romances (Camden Society) ; 
and, as the ledfa sel is there described with much 
clearness, I think the lines are worth quoting in 
“N.& Q.”— 

“ By a lauryel ho lay, vndar a lefe sale, 
Of box and of barber’, byggyt ful bene.” 
Stanza 6. 

Halliwell quotes /evesele from Occleve, in con- 
nection with the tavern. Chatterton seems to use 
the word correctly in the two instances I re- 
member :— 

“ As Elynour bie the green lesselle was syttynge.” 
Ella. 
“ No moe the amblynge palfrie and the horne 
Shall from the lessel rouze the foxe awaie.” 
Etinoure and Juga. 

I find no difficulty in the /evesselle of the tavern. 
Such arbours are common enough in suburbs and 
country at the present day. Joun AnppIs. 


Beauty But Skin-pEep (4* S. ii. 294.)—This 
may be found in Ralph Venning’s Orthodozxe Para- 
doxes, third edition, London, 1650, p. 41 :— 


“All the beauty of the world ‘tis but skin-deep, @ 


| sunne-blast defaceth it.” 


W. C. B. 


Tue Hon. Catnertrne Sovutncote (4* §, vi. 
546; vii. 64.)—She was the youngest daughter of 
William, second Baron Widdrington (who died in 
1676), and married Edward (or Edmund) South- 
cote, of Blyborough, co. Lincoln, Esq. She died 
at Cambray, in Flanders, in 1758, as appears from 
the Gentleman's Magazine (xxviii. 292), where her 
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husband’s Christian name is said to have been 
Edmund. The fourth Lord Widdrington and his 
brothers were out in 1715 in favour of the Stuarts, 
and were tried and convicted of high treason. 
They were however pardoned, but the barony 
and baronetcy were forfeited. See The Peerage 
of England (2nd ed. 1716) and Burke’s Extinct 
Baronet cres. 

On the floor of the north aisle of Blyborough 
church is a stone “To the memory of Dorothy, 
wife of Edmund Southcote, who died in 1714, 
aged sixty.” The persons here mentioned were 
probably the parents of the husband of the Hon. 
Catherine Southcote, and the following her hus- 
band :—By the side of the above tomb is a slab 
to the memory of Edmund Southcote, Esq., who 
died in 1725, aged forty-five. See A History of 
the County of Lincoln, 4to, 1838 (i. 36). E. V. 


“Tirnarton’s SkRvANT, THE Sage Crow” (4% 
S. vii. 11, 112.)—I possess an old volume lettered 
on the back Lives of the Saints, going very minutely 
into all their miracles and supernatural doings, 
Hilarion Abbot among the rest; but although 
13 pages are devoted to him, there is nothing to 
support Vaughan’s allusion to him and the crow. 
Your correspondent F. C. H. suggests a mistake 
of Hilarion for Paul, which sends me back to my 
Legenda Aurea, where I find under “ The Life of 
St. Paule the first Hermite,” that he, being on a 
certain occasion — 

“In communication with St. Antony, there came a 
crowe and satt on a tree thereby, who flying softly neere 
ynto them, let fall a whole loaffe, and went away ; then 
said Paul to Antony, Blessed be God that hath sent vic- 
tuals for vs to eate ; know brother Antony that it is six 
since this crowe hath euery day brought me halfe 
bat now at thy coming the Lord hath doubled 


” 


yeres 
i loaffe, 
our prouision. 
After F. C. H.’s correction I should not have 
troubled you with mine, but being desirous of 
ascertaining something more about my authority, 
[ take the opportunity of inquiring what is known 
ibout this Lives of the Saints. It isadumpy little 
quarto, my copy without title, beginning “ Table 
f the Names of all the Saints contained in this 
ooke, and, Kalendar wise, runs to p- 938, Nov. 25, 
where it ends imperfectly, beginning again under 
July 31, p. 17, and running on with new matter as 
f an appendix to page 83, where the book ends 
thus :— 
“ Approbator Horum Sanctorum Vitex ex alijs longius 
in Anglicam a D. Edouardo Kinesman Verse, tuto et 
um fructu edi possunt. Andomarop. 27 Maij, M.p.cxxu1. 
Joan. Floydus, Soc. lesu Theologus,” 
A. G. 


Fatis or Forrrs anp Grama (4 §, vi. 501; 
vii. 62.)—The names Glamma, Glamoir, Glom- 
men, might with equal reason be derived from the 
Su.-Goth. glima (Isl. gleymi, G. glemme, oblivisci | 
(conf, the river Lethe) ; or from glimma, micare, | 


coruscare (Isl. lioma, lux); or glamma, strepitum 
edere (Isl. glamra, strepere crepere, glumr, strepi« 
tus, glymr, resonantia) ; or from Su.-Goth. jum, 
Jjom, tepidus; or Isl. /én, lacuna, also stagnum vy, re. 
cessus stagni. But a more probable derivation would 
be from the Celtic dan, don, liin, aqua (Boxh, in 
Lex. Ant. Brit. lynn, liquor), with the not uw. 
common prefix g. Conf. the river Glan (Carinthia), 
whence Klagenfurt, ¢. e. the ford of the Glan or 
Klagen; the Lune (Lat. Luna), a river of Eng. 
land; the German rivers Leine and Lane (by 
some Lona, Lanus, Loganus; the Isl. ld, sequor, 
unda, also aqua; the Welsh Ji, a flux, food, 
stream, Gaelic and Erse dua, aqua. 

R. S. CHarnock, 

Gray’s Inn. 

Tae Memory or Smetis (4™ S. vi. 297.)— 
Haztirt is right in his assertion that it is im- 
possible to remember smells, for the faculty of 
memory can only be exercised upon objects which 
have been seen or impressions made upon the 
organs of hearing. Bar-Pornt says he can recall 
at any time the smell of the binding of his school 
books; but if he considers a moment, and analyses 
his mental operations, he will find that he first 
recalls by memory the outward appearance of the 
books, and then (by a totally distinct faculty) he 
fancies what their smell was. The whole process 
is a good example of the association of ideas, 
Taste and smell are closely connected in many 
points, and the same law holds good with the 
sensations of taste. Banr-Pornt cannot remember 
the taste of the cakes which were in favour when 
he was at school, unless he first remembers what 
the cakes were like in outward appearance. Then 
it is easy, by the exercise of fancy, to endow them 
with the attributes of sweetness, flavour, &¢, 
which had formerly such a charm for him. The 
process in fact is an instance of what Mr. J. 8. 
Mill happily calls “‘mental chemistry ”; the one 
operation of the mind almost unconsciously gene 
rates the other. 

The mental sequence of these two operations of 
thought will be more clearly seen by reversing 
the process. Has Bar-Pornt ever noticed how, 
as it were by a mental flash, a smell frequently 
calls up an idea of place ? Association of ideas 1s 
in this case again the enchanter. Thus I never 
pass a yew-tree hedge in my garden without its 


| indescribable old-world fragrance instantly re 


calling to my mind an old hall in Derbyshire, 4 
hundred miles away, in the garden of which are 


| some wonderful examples of the topiarian art with 


which I first made acquaintance when quite & 
child.. Similarly, the peculiar odour which docu- 
ments give out after they have been kept m & 
drawer a long time, irresistibly reminds me, whel- 
ever I smell it, of a certain brass-bound mahogaly 


desk some two counties removed from my home. 
PELAGIUS. 
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Joun Bovey (4" S, vii. 11.)—The name is pro- 


rly spelt Boevey (pronounced Boovey), and the | 


amily is now represented by Sir Thomas Crawley- 
Boevey, Bart., of Flaxley Abbey, co. Gloucester. 


Their father was William Boevey of London, 
merchant, joint purchaser with his brother James 
of Flaxley Abbey in 1647. He died in 1662. 
Their mother was Anne, daughter of John Lucy, 
which Anne married (secondly) Sir James Smith, 
Knt. The brother, James Boevey, eldest (?) son 


of Andrew Boevey, died in 1695, having married | 


Margaret Cressett (who survived him), and leav- 
ing issue Cornelia, wife of Thomas Vanaker, and 
William Boevey of Flaxley, whose widow Katha- 
rine, daughter of John Riches, was the “ widow” 
beloved of Sir Roger de Coverley.* 

The brother of Mary Courtenay was father of 
Richard Boevey, who took the name of Garth, 
and was ancestor of the Garths of Morden, co. 
Surrey ; and her sister Judith married Sir Levinas 
Bennett, Bart. Anne and Joanna, sisters of James 
and William Boevey, married, the latter Abraham 
Clarke, and the former David Bonnell of Isle- 
worth, whose daughter Mary married Thomas 
Crawley of London, merchant. 

The arms of Boevey are given by Cleveland 


as Or, on a chevron sable three plates; but in the | 
grant of arms to Crawley-Boevey they are cited | 


as Erm. on a bend gules between two martlets 


sable, three guttées d’or: and so I think they | 


appear on the monuments in Flaxley church. 


If, in return for this information, which I hope | 


may be of use to Mr. Boyze, he can give me any 

higher steps in the pedigree of Andrew Boevey, I 

shall be much obliged. I think he will have to 

seek them in Holland. Henry H. Gras. 
St. Dunstan's, Regent’s Park. 


Fraser: Friser (4% §, vii. 55.)—The arms of 
Fraser are three strawberry flowers on a blue 
field. They are borne by Lords Lovat and Sal- 
toun, and by Sir W. Fraser of Ledeclune, Bart. 
The number and arrangement have varied at dif- 
ferent times; six is not uncommon, placed three, 
two,and one. In Scotch heraldry these straw- 
berry flowers are called “ Frazirs.”” 
seen on the ancient cross at Peebles. As to the 
other queries I shall be glad of information. 


The last of the French Frasers, the Marquis de | 


la Frezeliére, was killed in the Duchesse de Berri’s 
attempt. ‘T'ne Kyicut or Morar, 


Otp Prixts oF StronenEenGE (4 §S, vii. 36. — 
David Loggan, the engraver of Mr. Epwin Den- 
KIN’s old print of Stonehenge, was born at Dantzic 
about the year 1630 according to Bryan ; and his 

(* “The Perverse Widow” is noticed in “N. & Q.,” 

8. ix. 222; 3r¢ S, iii, 55.—Eb.] = 


They may be | 


chief works, the same authority assures us, were 
published in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century. This will enable Mr. Dunxmn to fix 


| approximatively the date of his print. 
John Boevey was the brother of the Mary Cour- | 
tenay about whose father Mr. Boye inquires. | 


T. WeEstwoop, 

Rev. Nenemran Roeers (4™ §, vii. 77.)— 
Nehemiah Rogers occurs as prebendary of the 
sixth stall, Ely, in 1636. He died before 1660, 


; as Laurence Womock was collated to this stall 


July 15, 1660, and installed Sept. 22 of the same 
year. (Walker’s Sufferings, ii. 22; Le Neve’s 
Fasti Anglicani, i. 360.) 

Rogers was also rector of S. Botolph’s, Bishop- 
gate, to which he succeeded March 26, 1642, on 
the resignation of Wykes. Robert Pory, D.D., was 
admitted to the rectory Aug. 10, 1660, per mort. 
Rogers. (Walker, ii. 175; Newcourt’s Reperto- 
rium, i. 313.) Rogers was admitted to the vicar- 
age of Messing, in Essex, May 13, 1620, per mort. 
Harris ; John Preston succeeded May 3, 1642, per 
cess. Rogers. (Newcourt’s Rep. ii. 417.) 

He was also rector of Great Tey, in Essex. He 
entered on this preferment Aug. 15, 1644. (New- 
court’s Rep. ii. 572.) Jomnson Barty. 

S.A. will find some account of him in the 


| “ Puritan Series of Commentaries,’ republished 


by Nichols, Edinburgh. It is prefixed to a re- 
print of A Strange Vineyard in Palestina. 
S. WALKER. 

1, Highfield Place, Bradford, 

SIMONIDES AND THE CopEx Sryarticus (4 
S. vii. 77.)—W. E. A. A. will find the extra- 
ordinary statement of Simonides printed im ex- 
tenso in The Guardian, Jan. 21, 1863, and the 
consequent controversy was carried on gen 
in that paper, in the Literary Churchman, and the 
Clerical Journal. A few letters appeared also in 
The Parthenon and other literary periodicals of 


| the first quarter of 1863. 


I have preserved some collectanea on the affair, 
and shall be happy to lend them to W. E. A. A. 
if he will communicate with me. 

Unless (as I hope to be) I am anticipated by 
some one better qualified, I should be one to 
condense an article I wrote at the time in a pe- 
riodical now defunct into a résumé of the whole 
controversy, if Mr. Editor could give it room. 

GrorcE M. GREEN. 

27, King William Street, Strand. 

[Such an article, ifit can be brought within a moderate 
compass, would, we should think, be very acceptable to 


| many readers. | 


A learned friend told me lately that Simonides 
informed him that, if he examined the original 
MS. with that of Tischendorf’s edition, he would 
find two places marked as “ lacuna” by the latter, 
because they bore evident marks of being the 
handiwork of Simonides, for the initial letter of 


| twenty-one consecutive lines spelt out the name 
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K, o, n, s, t, a, n, t, i, n, o, s, S, i, m, o,n, i, d, e, s. 
If this be the case, there can be no doubt that all 
the world is deceived about the antiquity of the 
MS. Simonides, to the last, declared it to be his 


handiwork. G. L. BLENKINsoPP. 


Springthorpe Rectory. 


CHARLEMAGNE, Arms or (4 S. vii. 75.)—If 
my recollection serves me, a colossal statue of 
Chkeslenagee, opposite one of the entrances to the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867, had on the shield a 
single cross flory (no tinctures shown.) 

W. M. H. C. will find the following entries in 
Rietstap’s Armorial général :— 

“Charlemagne, Normandy.— D'azur au chevron ac- 
compagné en chef de deux croissants et en pointe d'une 
molette, le tout d'or. 

“Charlemagne, Berry.—D’or 4 l’aigle de sable chargé 
d’une fasce en divise de gueules surchargé de trois roses 
d@ argent.” 

FLEvR-DE-Lys. 

Sawney Beane, THE MAN-EATER (4 8. vii. 
77.)—The narrative (given in the following work) 
of the atrocities committed by him and his family 
are “attested by the most unquestionable his- 
torical evidence,’ as stated by Captain Charles 
Johnson in his History of the Lives and Actions 
of the most famous Highwaymen, Street-robbers, 

c. §c., 8vo, Edinburgh, 1813, PP. 33-7. This edi- 
tion appears to be a reprint, as the Advertisement 
states that “‘ the History” had become very scarce 
and valuable. At the sale of the late Duke of 
Roxburgh’s books a copy sold for fifteen guineas, 
besides duty. Woke 


Wuate's Ris at Sorrento (4" S. vii. 36, 84.) 
The object alluded to illustrates a medizeval prac- 
tice of putting objects of curiosity in churches as 
an attraction to those who otherwise would not 
come, and is defended by Durandus. In the 
church of S. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, there is (or 
was until lately) a large bone, most probably that 
of a whale, but said to be the rib of the dun cow 
killed by the redoubtable Guy, Earl of Warwick. 
As it stood upon a corbel apparently intended for 
it, and of the same date as the church, this bone 
has probably been there for centuries. 

P. E. Masey. 


Tue ScHoormasteR ABROAD 
sure (4 S, vii. 121.)—The first of these stories 
was in Punch long ago, and is spoiled in the Staf- 
fordshire Advertiser. It had a further point, in 
the unseemly resemblance between the words 
bishop and bitch. The collier says, on hearing of 
a bishop, “I don’t know what thee means, but 
my bitch Rose shall pin he.” It may be seen, 
admirably illustrated as usual, in the inimitable 
collection of Leech’s drawiugs. 

The story may be a true one, but Punch gene- 
rally puts “ Fact” when it is so. LyYTTrELTon. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the 
of Elizabeth, 1601-1603. With Addenda, 1547, 1565, 
Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green. 


Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the Reign 
Elizabeth, 1564-5. Edited by Joseph Stevenson, Mae 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, East Indies, 
China and Japan. 1617-1621, uited by W. Nod 
Sainsbury, Esq. 

Calendar of State Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the 
Reign of Henry VIII. preserved in the Public Record 

Office, British Museum, and elsewhere in England, 

Arranged and catalogued by J. S. Brewer, M.A. Fol, 

IV. Part I. 


If any doubt could exist as to the value and import 
ance of the great work of calendaring, and so rendering 
available the matchless stores of historical documents 
preserved among our National Records, to the inaugun- 
tion of which the late Sir George Lewis so largely con- 
tributed, and which is now being so successfully carried 
on, under the supervision of Lord Romilly, it must be in- 
stantly dispelled by a glance at the contents of the four 
goodly volumes whose titles we have just transcribed, 
There is not a branch of our history, political, ecclesias- 
tical, municipal, or social, which does not receive more or 
less illustration from some of the documents here described, 
and of many of which the very existence is first made 
known to students by these volumes. Mrs, Everett 
Green's Calendar completes the regular series of the 
Domestic State Papers of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and throws much light on the proceedings against the ad- 
herents of the Earl of Essex ; on the controversy between 
the Jesuits in England and the secular priests: and far- 


; nishes some minute details concerning the last illness and 


death of Elizabeth: the remainder of the volume being 
occupied with addenda of the Domestic Papers of Edward 
the Sixth, Mary, and the early years of Elizabeth dis 
covered since the printing of Mr. Lemon's volume. Mr. 
Stevenson’s volume is the last, it is understood, which the 
public will receive from this accomplished scholar; and 
those who glance over the brief but interesting sketch 
which he gives of the contents of the volume, which 
contains abstracts as well of the entire official correspond- 
ence which passed between England and foreign coun- 
tries, as also of such letters as were sent from abroad to 
the Queen and the English Ministry generally, during 
the years 1554 and 1565, will regret that they are to re 
ceive no more such instructive sketches from the same 
hand. The interest attached to Mr. Sainsbury's volame 
is altogether of a different character, for the documents 
contained in it continue the curious illustrations of the 


| origin of the East India Company and of our Settle 


IN STAFFORD- | 





> ; . - : , 
ments in India which were commenced in Mr. Sainsbury's 
preceding volume—a volume of which it may be re 
marked that it was considered so valuable by the Secre- 


| tary of State for India that fifty copies of it have by his 


direction been distributed among the four Presidencies in 
India. The last Calendar we have now to notice is the 
first part of vol. iv. of Mr. Brewer's State Papers, Foreign 
and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII. Although 
the papers contained in it are confined to those of 1 24 
1526, yet as they have been collected from every avail- 
able source and are calendared at considerable length, 
they oc ~upy a thousand pages, and, in consequence, the 
instructive commentary with which Mr. Brewer always 
introduces his volume will appear with the last part of it, 
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The Poetical Works of Thomas Hood, Edited, with a Cri- 


tical Memoir, by William Michael Rossetti. ZJ/ustrated | 
| portrait of a Dominican monk, by Giovanni Bellini, im- 


by Gustave Doré. (Moxon.) 

This is a nicely printed volume of the choicest poems 
of Thomas Hood. It does not contain all his Comic Poems, 
or all his Serious; those must be sought for, if wanted, 
in the two volumes so entitled. Mr. Rossetti opens the 
volume with a prefatory notice, in which the few incidents 
of the poet’s life are briefly and pleasantly told, and his 
place among English poets fixed by the writer as “the 
finest English poet between the generation of Shelley and 
the generation of Tennyson.” The volume is illustrated 
with reduced copies of Doré’s well-known pictures. 


The Year Book of Facts in Science and Art: exhibiting 
the most Important Discoveries and Improvements of 
the Past Year, &c. By John Timbs. (Lockwood & Co.) 
We have again to welcome the indefatigable Mr. Timbs, 

and we gladly direct the attention of such of our readers 

as are interested in the progress of science to this fresh 
proof of Mr. Timbs’s intelligent industry. 


Revision OF THE Brs_x.—The Old Testament Com- 
pany of Revisers resumed their labours on Tuesday last 
under the presidency of the Bishop of St. Davids, who, we 
rejoice to learn, no longer sees any necessity for with- 
drawing from his connection with this important work, 
but will continue to guide the councils of the Revisers 
as he has done hitherto. 
that, in his judgment, the principle for which he so 
strongly contended in the debates of last week in the 


From this it may be inferred | 


Upper House of Convocation has been amply vindicated. | 


The Bishops of Llandaff, Ely, and Bath and Wells, and 
thirteen other members were also present at this meeting 


« of the company. 


A Civs 1x ConsTantinorLe.—A new Ottoman club 
has been organised in Stamboul, originated by Mustapha 
Fazyl, who has already made a handsome donation of 
2000 French works to the library of the club. A branch 


of this institution has now formed itself into a literary | 


society for the purpose of translating European works 
of the greatest celebrity into Turkish, and is at this 
moment engaged on the Letters of Lord Chesterfield. 


Mr. Joun Martty, M.P., the Repealer, and lately- | 





during the last year—namely, “ An Old Woman peeling 
a Pear,” by David Teniers; “Saint Peter Martyr,” the 


ported from Milan; “The Procession to Calvary,” by 
Boccaccio Boccaccino, imported from Milan; “ The Ma- 
donna and Infant Christ, the Youthful Baptist and 
Angels,” an unfinished picture ascribed to Michel Angelo; 
an altar-piece by Giambattista Cima da Conegliano, re- 
presenting “ The Incredulity of St. Thomas.” The collec- 
tions of the National Gallery at Trafalgar Square and 
at South Kensington have (assuming that all the visitors 
to the Museum visit the Picture Gallery) been attended 
by 1,913,564 persons on the public days during the year 
1870; 898,715 at Trafalgar Square, and 1,014,849 at 
South Kensington. The daily average attendance at 
Trafalgar Square (open to the public 180 days) was 
4,915; in 1869 the average was 4,911. 


WE learn from The Publisher's Circular that Messrs, 
Sampson Low & Co. have now nearly ready for delivery 
the Dictionary of Biographical Reference, by Lawrence 
B. Phillips, F.R.A.S., which will consist of over 1,000 pp. 
medium 8vo. The value and importance of this dic- 
tionary will be best perceived when it is stated that there 
will be one hundred thousand names — a number which 
exceeds by many thousands those contained in the most 
voluminous existing works upon the subject—and up- 
wards of a quarter ofa million references. The chief 
letters run as follows: in B 12,600 names, C 9,397, 
G 5,640, L 5,481, M 6,816, S 7,800. 


Dame Evropa’s Scnoor.—The success of this pam- 
phlet has been remarkable, The sale has reached nearly 
200,000 copies, and it has been already translated into 
French, while propositions for German, Italian, and Por- 
tuguese translations have been forwarded to the pub- 
lishers. The following, according to The Publishers’ 
Circular, is a list of the answers and imitations which it 
has called forth. Their sale has also been unexceptionally 
large. The first on the list is—John Justified, a Reply to 
the Fight, 6d. (Simpkin) ; John’s Governor visits Dame 
Europa’s School, 6d, (Blackwood) ; Break-up of Dame 


| Europa’s School, 3d. (Clowes); Which should John have 
| Helped? €d. (Hardwicke); Why Johnny didn’t Inter- 


elected member for Meath county, has, to use the words 


of the late Artemus Ward, been guilty of “a goak.” We 


observe in Debrett’s Heraldic and Buographical House of | 


Commons and the Judicial Bench, the editor states—that 
in reply to his customary inquiry as to the armorial dis- 
tinctions borne by the new member, Mr. Martin replied, 
“I carry no arms! This is a proclaimed district.” 

SHAKSPEARE.— At the sale last week, by Messrs. 
Sotheby, of the valuable library of the Rev. Thomas 
Corser a unique collection of Shakspeare’s works was 
disposed of. The first four folio editions fetched respec- 
tively 160/., 491., 771, and 12l.; a second quarto of the 
Merchant of Venice, 22l.; a second quarto of Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, 261. ; the King Lear of 1608, 26/. 10s. ; 
the first edition of T’roylusand Cresseid, 371. ; Othello, 1630, 
51. 10s.; and Romeo and Juliet, 1637, 111. The createst 
rarity in the sale was the original edition of the Sonnets, 
1609, which, although the title-page and leaf of dedica- 
tion were in fac-simile, reached 45/. Next in interest 
were the Venus and Adonis, which reached 55l., being 
one of the only two perfect copies known (the other is in 
the British Museum), and the Poems of 1650, duodecimo, 
quite perfect, 41/. These last three were purchased by Mr. 
Addington, who last year gave 200/. for a very fine copy 
of the third folio, 


fere, 3d. (Whittaker) ; The Row at Dame Europa’s School, 
another account, by a Chum of Johnny’s, 6d. (Triibner) ; 
Master John and his Tenants, or What Sandy thought of 
the Matter, 6d. (Simpkin); What Johnny thought of it 


| all: a brief Review of his Treatment at the hands of 


Natioxat Gattery.—The Annual Report of the | 


Director has just been printed. Five pictures were bought 


Friend and Foe, 3d. (Whittaker); John’s Uncle thinks it 
Time to say a Word, or How to Conquer England, 6d. 
(Hotten) ; A Few Particulars of John’s Fag at the Dame’s 
School, 6d, (Dennant). 


Loxpon INTERNATIONAL Exnipition or 1871.— 
During the week ending February 18, upwards of 3,500 
British objects, consisting of Sculpture, Pottery, Wool- 
lens, and Educational Works and Appliances, have been 
delivered at the Exhibition Buildings, besides foreign 
objects from Bavaria, Belgium, and Saxony. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentiemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

Norris (Rev. Joux), A COLLECTION OF MISCELLANIES, &c. 12mo, 
London, 1723. 

O_pys (W.), Tae® British Liprartay. 8vo. London, 1737. 

DOUGLAS (Rev. JOHN), MILTON VINDICATED FROM THE CHARGE 


OF PLAGIARISM, &c. 8vo. London, 1751. 
Tue ENGLISHMAN DIRECTED IN THE CHOICE OF HIS RELIGION. 
By Thomas Chapman, D.D.?) 12mo. London, 1752. 
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Hlowe. (James), FaminrArn Lerrers. §vo. London. 1754. | 
Tue CASe OF TriniTy COLLEGE, Dustriy. 8vo. Dublin, 179). | 
(Jous, D.D.), Remarks on Eco.esiasricat History. 
3 Vols. Svo. London, 1805. Vol. ITI. 
SE. ROTIONS FROM THE EpinpureH Review. 
- 18% > 
DRAK® (Josera RopMA®), Poems. 8vo. New York, 1847. 
Tne Book or Common PRAYER, with Notes by Step — 
tical History Society.) 3 Vols. 8vo. London, 1849-50. 
Wanted by Abjba, Rokeby, Blackrock, Dublin. 


Edited by S. W. Singer. Chiswick, 1824. 
Arch, Watson, Lynedoch Street, Glasg 


4 Vols. 8vo. London, 


Eccl 
Vol. lil. 


HIALL's SATIRES. 

Wanted by Wr. w. 
TALES, ANECDOTES, AND LETTERS; translated from the Arabic and 

Persian, by Jonathan Scott. Shrewsbury, 1300. | 

Wanted by Col. EU is, Starcross, near Exeter. 

Sowrrpr’s Borany. First6 or or 8 vols. of edition now publishing. | 

Second-hand copy. 
Wanted by 


A Tlistory of Misson, Notts 

Also any ¢ Works on Mnemoni 
or Maclarens.) 

Wanted by 4r. C. W 


. Henry T. Wake, Bookseller, Cockermouth. 


csor Memory. (Not S 


vod 


S*yring, Eldon Mount, Leeds. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


To meet the require ments of our numerous and increasing 
Corre sponde nts, we issue a 32 page number again this w eek. 
Let us take the opportunity of asking them to be as brief as 
possible, and again to remind them to write legibly. 

Screntiric Queries should be addressed to scientific 
journals, and GENEALOGICAL QuERIES, not of general 
‘interest, will not be inserted unless the Querist adds his 
name and the address to which the information he requires 
may be forwarded direct. 

M. AY Mareriaces.—H. J. (New York) is referred to 
“N, & Q.” 1* S. i. 467, on the subject of such marriages 
being unlucky. 

An Iexorant Ass.—“ We would not hear your enemy 
say so,” &c., is referred to “N. & Q.” of Jan. 21 last, 
p. 56, and also to p. 173 of the present number. 

Couch, THE ALLEGED CENTENARIAN.—Mr. Poe 
CAREw's interesting letter is unavoidably postponed until 
neat week. We have also to thank Mn. Pence ry for his 
communication on the subject 

Errata.—4*® §, vi. p. 568, col. ii. line 8 from bottom, 
for “Selingdéna” read “ Telingadna”™; p. 569, col. i. line 1, 
‘for “ Asokdér Edickpud” read “ Asoka Edict used in in- 
scriptions.” 
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“ The production of Note-paper of a superior kind has long been the 
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ment could be made on that in general use, and therefore it was 
upon as certain that extreme excellence had been attained ; 
conclusion did not seem satisfactory to Messrs. PARTRIDGE 
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